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THE IRREFRAGABLE DOCTOR: ALEXANDER OF HALES 








Through the pages of these Studies 
the Franciscan Order recalls with 
benediction its first Master at Paris. 


Aiexanver of es, (1245: 


1945) “* Boct trefragab- 
—,” “ ctorum,”” 
compose a 

ranks of 

tences | ate 


the obstin- 


Crucis signum Tau littera fronti Francisci 
scribitur. 


Antiphon from the Office of the Stigmata. 








Bull of the Most Holy Lord Pope Alexander the 
Fourth to the Minister of the Friars Minor in 
France. 


a Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God, to our 


belobed son, the Minister of the @rder of Friars Minor in France, 
health and Apostolic benediction. 


A river rising from the springs of paradise, namelp the abound- 
ing knowledge of Sacred Scripture, in our times through the mouth 
of Friac Alexander of honored memory of pour Order, has bounteouslyp 
flowed forth upon the earth with a jopous impetus, bringing more clearlp to 
light the treasures of knowledge and salutary wisdom. Indeed, the same 
friar,as we learn from those things that be wrote and handed down, was full 
of God, for onlp one speaking in the spirit of God would by penetrating 
inquirp attain to those mpsteries of eternal truth. He therefore, placed his 
endeabours at the common good, and bp undertaking the bolp task of this 
laborious work he labored to compose a Summa about theological ques- 
tions more useful indeed than lengthy, which will certainly be adban- 
tageouslp of serbice to the progress of those wishing to studp in the law 
of the Lord, and in which ranks of irrefragable sentences are arranged 
to crush the obstinacy of contentious falsehood with the weight of truth. 
Should a discerning reader dislike some of the lenghtiness of this 
Summa, the continuous usefulness of its parts to pou who studp it will 
make its lengthiness brief in such a wap that in so great an arrap of 
words seeming to contain innumerable utterances of Ddibine profundity, 
nothing else can reasonably offend us than that the labor of perfect pietp 
is not perfected. for God put an end to the works of this friar before he 
completed the time of the task undertaken and called him to the agreed- 
upon Ddenarius of the reward enstored. For this reason all that bas been 
written seems but little and insufficient for the satisfaction of the soul 
unless the massibeness of so great a work receive the completion of its 
beginning, a completion of which the part presented holds the readers in 
uncertainty. 





Wisely consider that this maimed work of God, which Divine 
Hisdom Ptself through the ministry of Hts servant has begun with the 
resplendent beautp of its alreadp finished portion, is profanelp discarded 
if carelessly cast aside. Wherefore, we strictly command in virtue of halp 
obedience by ordaining to pour Discretion that with the advice of Discreet 
scholars from among the friars pou call to Paris from the different 
regions of the administration of pour Order friars necessarp in number 
and suitable in accomplishment. To these for our part pou will enjoin— 
unto the remission of their sins and the abounding of merit—that sebdul- 
ouslp assisting our beloved son, Friar William of Melitona (to whose 
care the task is entrusted), and mutually helping bim and one another, 
thep ultimatelp accomplish the undertaking of the aforementioned Summa 
without expenditure of delay, and beseeching help from the one and the 
same Spirit of God Who bp his grace distributes the wonderful gifts of 
his knowledge. 


Given at Anagni, on the seventh dap of @ctober, in the first pear 
of our Pontificate. 





ALEXANDER OF HALES, O. F. M. 
(ca. 1170-1245) 


His Life and Influence on Medieval Scholasticism 


Gloria doctorum — decus et flos philosophorum, 


Auctor scriptorum — vir Alexander variorum, 


Norma modernorum — fons veri, lux aliorum, 
Inclitus Anglorum — fuit archilevita, sed horum 
Spretor cunctorum — fratrum collega Minorum 


Factus egenorum — fuit primus doctor eorum. 


HIS YEAR (1945) marks the seven hundredth anniversary 

of the death of Alexander of Hales (b. before 1170 at Hales, 
or Hailles, in Gloustershire, England; d. August, 1245 at Paris). 
His influence on the golden age of Scholasticism was so pronounced 
that scholars have proudly given him the titles Doctor Irrefraga- 
bilis, Fons Vitae, Theologorum Monarcha and Doctor Doctorum. 
He is looked upon not only as the “father of the Franciscan School 
of Philosophy and Theology” but also as the “founder of Scholas- 
ticism in the strict sense” of the word.’ His importance can be 
gleaned from 1) his life; 2) his disciples; and 3) his works.? 
Since this third phase is being treated in another article of this 
number of Franciscan Studies, 1 shall limit myself primarily, al- 
though not exclusively, to the first two phases of his life. 


1— His LIFE AND CAREER AS A TEACHER 


Little is known of Alexander's early youth. He undoubtedly 

studied first at some monastic school in England and not improb- 

1. Encyclopedia of Religion (New York: Philosophical Library, 1945), p. 10. 

2. Cf. Felder, Hilarin, O.F.M.Cap., Histoire des Etudes dans POrdre de Saint 
Frangois (Paris: Picard et Fils, 1908), p. 192. 
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ably at Oxford. He later went to Paris where in due time he 
obtained his Master's degree, first in the Faculty of Arts (Philo- 
sophy) and then in Theology. Roger Bacon is authority for the 
statement that Alexander was Magister Regens in the Faculty of 
Arts at Paris in 1210; also, that he was an archdeacon. Whereas 
the designation of the year 1210 is the first certain date in the 
life of Alexander, it is still uncertain who conferred on him the 
title of “Archdeacon” — the Bishop of Paris, or some English 
bishop. Hurter also styles him “Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Paris.” * It is not improbable that after his course in the Arts, 
Alexander also took up the study of Law, which had been prescribed 
for the University of Paris by Pope Honorius III in virtue of the 
papal Bull of 1219.4 The author of the Firmamentum Trium Or- 
dinum, in fact, calls him a Doctor of Laws;® for that reason, some 
authors (e.g. Henry of Ghent)® are willing to concede the authen- 
ticity of the Concordia utriusque juris frequently attributed to him. 
In 1220 Alexander joined the teaching staff of the faculty of 
theology and soon become one of the most celebrated teachers of 
the whole university of Paris. Here, until death, he continued to 
teach, attracting students from all over Europe, from among the 
secular clergy as well as from the religious orders. For some un- 
defined reason he was particularly fond of the Franciscans, and 
in 1230 (or 1231) he joined their community. 

The exact date of Alexander’s entrance into the Order of Friars 
Minor has long been a controversial question. Most of the older 
authors like Wadding’? fix the date at 1222; on the other hand, 
many modern writers, like Pamfilo da Magliano,* Theophilus Do- 
menichelli,® Franz Ehrle’® et alii favor the year 1228. These base 
their claim on Brewer, who in a Register of the fifteenth century, 
which belonged at one time to the monastery of the Friars Minor 
in London, says: ‘Friar Alexander of Hales, an Englishman by 


3. H. Hurter, S.J., Nomenclator Literarius (Innsbruck, 1899), II, 202. 

4. Cf. Jo. Hyacinthus Sbaraglea, O.F.M.Conv., Supplementum et Castigatio ad 
Scriptores Trium Ordinum S$. Francisci a Waddingo Aliisque Descriptos (Rome: 
Editio Nardecchia, 1908), p. 17. 

5. Edition of Paris, 1512, p. 42. 

6. Cf. Felder, op. cit. 194, note 4. 

7. Ad annum 1222, No. XXXVI. 

8. Geschichte des hl. Franziskus und der Franziskaner, p. 406. 

9. La Summa de anima di Frate Giovanni della Rochelle (Prato, 1882) p. 73. 
0. 


10. “Die Spiritualen,” in Archiv f Literatur u. Kirchengeschichte. Ul, $79. 
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birth, Doctor, Chancellor and Archdeacon of Paris, having bid 
adieu to the pomps of the world, assumed the habit of the Friars 
Minor in 1228.” Hilarin Felder, however, together with many 
other modern critics, for weighty reasons, hold out for the year 
1231.1? Endres, in his classical Des Alexander von Hales Leben,* 
prefers to set the date as between 1231-1232. St. Antonine in his 
Summa Historialis'* says, indeed, that Alexander entered the order 
while Elias was Minister General, which would mean sometime 
between 1232 and 1239 (his second term of office) ; however, as 
Felder'® points out, St. Antonine depends almost entirely for his 
assertions on the author of the Chronicle of the Twenty Four 
Generals and the older chronicles. But the Chronicle does not say 
that Alexander entered the Order during the generalate of Brother 
Elias, but merely that during his generalate Alexander of Hales, 
then teaching at Paris, was held throughout the whole world as a 
most famous and celebrated Master.'* Felder’s main argument for 
not setting the time before the year 1231, or much longer there- 
after, is the fact that according to Denifle-Chatelain the Domin- 
icans were the only religious friars who conducted a school for 
all students (Ecole publique) before the year 1230-31.17 Hence, 
before that time the Friars Minor could not as yet have enjoyed 
the privilege of an “Ecole publique,” and hence Alexander of Hales 
could not as yet have entered the order, for it was only after his 
entrance and because of his being a Parisian Master, as all agree, 
that the Friars Minor were allowed to grant academic degrees at 
Paris.'® According to the general laws affecting medieval univer- 
sities the mere fact that a Master of a University like Paris taught 
at a House of Studies, was sufficient to render the friary capable 


11. Monumenta Franciscana I, p. 542. cf. Analecta Franciscana 1, p. 266. 

12. Histoire des Etudes, op. cit. p. 190. 

13. Philosophisches Jahrbuch der Gérresgesellschaft, 1888, p. 33. 

14. Sancti Antonini Summa Historialis, pars Ill tit. 24, c. 8 (Lyons, 1586) 
p. 771 as quoted by Felder, op. cit. p. 190, note 3. 

15. op. cit. p. 190. 

16. “Sub isto Generali (Helia) magister Alexander de Alis habebatur insignis 
et famosus per orbem terrarum”. Chronica XXIV Generalium, edit. in Analecta Franc. 
Ill, 218. 

17. Chartularium 1, 250, No. 230; Felder, op. cit. p. 188. 

18. Cf. Felder, op. cit. p. 191, 
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of granting academic degrees, ie. of conducting an “Ecole pu- 
blique.” 1° 

Whatever the exact date of Alexander's entrance into the Order 
of Friars Minor might have been, the fact that he did join the 
order, and continued to teach at the University of Paris, one- of 
the most renowned of medieval institutions of learning, even after 
he had become a friar, was, says Turner,”° “of the utmost importance 
both for the university and for the course of studies in the Fran- 
ciscan Order.” Most interesting, furthermore, is the fact that 
Alexander continued to teach even as a novice, not indeed at the 
university but within the cloister of the convent.?! But this should 
not astonish us, says Felder, for there were other learned professors 
likewise who became religious and still continued, at the insistence 
of their hearers, to teach even during their novitiates. He quotes 
to the point the examples of Fr. Raoul of Colebruye, also a former 
Master of Paris, who continued his course of studies while a novice 
at Oxford, and of the Dominican Jean de St. Egide, who embraced 
the religious life about the same time as did Alexander, and yet 
continued to teach as a novice.** It is in this sense that we are to 
interpret the assertion of Roger Bacon when he says that just as 
soon as Alexander entered the Order of Friars Minor the friars 
confided to him the general care of studies in the Order, i.e. made 
him the Regent General of Studies.2* The fame of Alexander of 
Hales, as a teacher, was so great at the time he entered the order 
that all Paris was running to hear him.** How indescribable the joy 
of the friars must have been at the sudden prestige given their 
humble friary, and the poor friars throughout the world, by the 
entrance of so famous a Doctor into their ranks, who now shared 
their home, their meals and habit, can easily be imagined. Roger 
Bacon describes it for us in these glowing terms: 


19. Cf. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv., Documented History of the 
Franciscan Order (Milwaukee-Washington, 1944), p. 805. 
20. Cath. Encyc. I, p. 298. 


21. “Alexandre de Hales, fut contraint par ses auditeurs de continuer ses lecons 
et il transporta simplement son Ecole dans le cloitre’! Felder, op. cit. p. 191.. 

22. Etudes, p. 190-1. 

23. “Ex suo ingressu fratres—ei dederunt auctoritatem totius studii.” (Opus 
Minus, ed. by Brewer) p. 326; Felder, p. 191, note 3. 

24. “Quem cum esset in saeculo, tota Parisiensis Universitas sequebatur” 
Chronica Fabrianensis, in S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia Vol. 1 (Quaracchi, 1882) 
Prolegom. p. LVI, col, 1, 
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Unde quum intravit ordinem fratrum Minorum, fuit de eo maximus 
rumor, non solum propter conditiones suas laudabiles, sed propter quod 
novus fuit ordo Minorum et neglectus a mundo illis temporibus, et ille 
edificavit mundum et ordinem exaltavit. Ex suo ingressu fratres et alii 
exultaverunt in coelum.?® 


It was undoubtedly due to the great fame of their new novice 
that the friars made him their first Regent of Studies, despite the 
fact that before his entrance into the Order it could already boast 
of other Masters such as Aymon of Faversham, the later Minister 
General,?® Friar Simon, and Friar Bartholomew, the Englishman.”* 
The Franciscan School at Oxford at that very time was already 
famous because it has as one of its teachers also a famous Master 
of a university, i.e. Robert Grosseteste, the later Bishop of Lincoln; 
likewise Adam Marsch.** The friars at Oxford always feared that one 
day Friar Adam would be taken from them to succeed Alexander 
at Paris.”° 

Aside from this, little more is known for certain concerning che 
life of Alexander of Hales.*° Bartholomew of Pisa is authority for 
the assertion that on one occasion Alexander delivered a sermon 
before St. Clare at Assisi.*' Possibly before he died (1245) he 
attended one or the other session of the Second Ecumenical Council 
convoked for that year at Lyons; it is likewise probable that, as 
Sbaraglea asserts, he was appointed by Pope Innocent IV (1243-54) 
to examine, in conjunction with three cardinals and three bishops, 
the life and miracles of St. Edmund of Canterbury.®? 

The title ‘Doctor Irrefragabilis’ given him seems to have been 
derived from the Bull De fontibus paradisi of Alexander IV 
(1254-61), dated July 28, 1256,°* in which the Supreme Pontiff, 
praising the Summa of Alexander, says that in it: 


. Opes Minus, I. c.; cf. Felder, op. cit. p. 191, note 5. 
. Cf. Huber, op. cit., p. 121 ff. 
. Cf. Felder, op. cit., p. 186. 
. Salimbene, Chronica (Edit. Parma), p. 306. 
. Cf. A. G. Little, The Grey Friars in Oxford (Oxford, 1892), pp. 67, 137. 
. Felder, op. cit., p. 193. 
. Liber Conform., XVII, par. 4 in Anal. Franc. V, 144; cf. ib., TV, 208. 
. Cf. Sbaraglea, op. cit., p. 15. 

33. The Bull in question will be found in the Summa Theologiae published by 
the Franciscans at Quaracchi, 1924, Vol. I, p. VII; also in Felder’s, Histoire des 
Etudes, op. cit. p. 219 ff.; in the Bullarium Franciscanum I, p. 151. Cf. Eubel, Epitome 
Bull. Franc. No. 884. Lampen (in Lexikon etc. I, p. 249) undoubtedly errs when he 
ag the date of this Bull as Oct. 7, 1256. Both Eubel and Sbaraglea (loc. cit.) have 

uly 28. : 
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Sententiarum irrefragabilium ordinatae sunt acies ad obterrendam, 
veritatis pondere, contentiosae pervicaciam falsitatis. 


According to the fifteenth century Register quoted above** and 
published by Brewer in his Monumenta Franciscana, Alexander died 
at Paris in 1245, towards the end of the octave of the feast of 
the Assumption. Some authors state that he died on the feastday 
itself;*> others e.g. W. Lampen, in conformity with Brewer, on 
August 21.5¢ All Paris, as well as the whole literary world, mourned 
his death. Jean de Garlande,** his colleague at the Faculty of Arts 
at the University of Paris, assures us that the sorrow his passing 
produced at the university was as profound as it was sincere, and 
that especially in the hearts of the older theologians. As delegate 
of the Bishop of Paris, the funeral Mass was chanted by one Odin 
in the presence of a great number of venerable prelates of the 
episcopal curia** and of Lyons, (where the Ecumenical Council was 
still in session). These latter had come to Paris to pay him last 
honors. Garlande assures us that the university in particular regretted 
to see pass from its midst “a man in whom profound humility vied 
with majestic grand. .*; in whose morals, as in a beautiful setting, 
shone the jewel of purity; whose wisdom was comparable to a 
magnificent flower, which, transplanted from the sun of England, 
where it grew up, spread its perfume to Paris and became eventually 
the attraction of the universe.”®® 


In the Paris manuscript (Bibl. Nation., cod. lat. 15327) the 
following reference to the epitaph inscribed on the tomb of Alex- 
ander is found: 


In tumba que de directo distat per unam tumbam tantum ab introitu 
chori ecclesie fratrum Minorium Parisius scribuntur. In tabernaculo capitis 
ymmaginis sculpte in dicta tumba scribitur : HIC JACET FR. ALEXANDER 


34. Cf. Note 11. 

35. e.g. Hurter, Nomenclator, II, 201; Jean de Garlande, etc.; Sbaraglea, op. cit., 
p. 21; cf. Editors’ Note on the margin. 

36. Lex. f. Theol. u. Kirche, 1 249. Cf. Felder, op. cit., p. 195, note 6. 

37. Cf. Lexikon etc. V, 499. 

38. Monumenta Franc. I, 542. Cf. Anal. Franc. 1, 266; Felder, op. cit., 188, 
note 3. 

39. De Mysteriis Ecclesiae as quoted by Felder op. cit., p. 196, note 1. 
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DE HALES QUI OBIIT ANNO DNI MILLO. CCO. XLVO. XII KALL. 
SEPTEMBRIS. In circuitu dicte tumbe scribuntur hii versus : 


Then follows the motto which opens this article.*° 


2 — ALEXANDER’S DISCIPLES. 


The influence of Alexander of Hales at Paris was of the greatest 
importance for the whole history of higher learning in the Order 
of Friars Minor. Not only did his presence among the friars raise 
the standard of learning in the new community, but it likewise 
tended to attract the attention of the world to it. Among the famous 
Franciscan scholars who studied under him were St. Bonaventure of 
Bagnoreggio, the later Minister General of the Order (1257-1274), 
the “Seraphic Doctor,”*! who calls Alexander “patrem et magistrum 
nostrum”’;*? William of Ware, the master of John Duns Scotus;** 
John of Rochelle, the first Franciscan Doctor to receive the laurea 
from him;** Odo Rigaldus,** of the “Four Masters” et alii.4° Another 
famous student of Alexander was the Premonstratensian, John de 
Roquinres. Although, according to Gerson, Alexander was the 
“Doctor Sancti Thomae’’*? and for that reason is frequently looked 
upon as the teacher of the Angelic Doctor, there are those who 
believe that the term need not necessarily be taken in its literal 
sense, i.e. that Thomas actually frequented the lecture hall where 
Alexander taught, but merely that Alexander’s Summa Theologiae 
vitally influenced the Summa Theologica of Thomas.** While there 
is no direct evidence that Roger Bacon ever studied under Alexander, 


40. Felder, op. cit., p. 190 and ibid. note 4. For apa" “anaes versicular 
“In Memoriam” by Jean de Garlande, cf. Sbaraglea, on As... 2 

41. cf. Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche (Freiburg in Br.: " eieellée 1930), I, 
249-250; Sbaraglea, Supplementus ad SS. op. cit., p. 15. 

42. 2 Dist. 23, a. 2, q. 3. Hurter, op. cit., II, 200 note 1. 

43. Little, op. cit. p. 213. 

44. Cf. William Tix, a, of Philosophy (New York and Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1929) p. 329; Little, op. cit., 13. 

45. Annales Minorum Il, 419 Cad ann. 1236, No. XLIV); Huber, op. cit., 
p. 123. 
46. Cf. Wadding, Ann. Min. II, 419 (ad ann. 1236, No. XVI). 

47. Cf. Turner, Hist. of Phil. op. cit., p. 329. 

48. Turner, in Cath. Encyc., 1, 299a; Hurter, op. cit. Il, 201. Sbaraglea however 
(1. ¢.) holds the opposite opinion on good authority, i.e. that Alexander actually 
taught Thomas at Paris. After all, “Doctor” from docere signifies to teach, not to 
serve as a model; furthermore, Gersen was Chancellor of the University of Paris and 
must have been acquainted with both its documents and its traditions. 
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he does say in one place that he saw Alexander with his own 
eyes.*® 

Due to the fact that Alexander himself was of English birth 
it is not surprising to learn that the greatest number of his first 
scholars at the University of Paris were Englishmen. They were in 
fact so numerous at that time at the university that they formed 
the largest group of any foreign or national section of students 
studying at Paris.°° 


3 — His INFLUENCE ON MEDIEVAL SCHOLASTICISM. 


Roger Bacon, who was not any too friendly towards the scho- 
lastic system nor the courses medieval scholastics followed, was, 
nevertheless, constrained to recognize the prestige which such men 
as Alexander of Hales and St. Albert the Great (whom he intensely 
admired) brought to the Church of God in general and to the two 
Friar Orders in particular when he calls these scholars “two glorious 
moderns’’*! to whom the whole world was drawn because they 
possessed a truly fabulous authority. Alexander, in particular, the 
first Doctor of the Franciscan Order, was regarded already in his 
lifetime as the most learned savant of his age, and was quoted as 
an authority.®? 

Bernard of Bessa, Secretary to St. Bonaventure and author of 
the Liber de Laudibus, and Salimbene, the Chronicler, are most 
profuse in their praise of Alexander. To Bernard of Besse, the two 
greatest men of the century to become Franciscans were King John 
of Jerusalem, the defender of the Church, and Alexander of Hales, 
the greatest savant of his age in philosophy and theology.®® 
According to Salimbene both King John and Alexander of Hales 
became the heroes of the Provengal epic in which they were hailed 
as mighty giants in both physical and intellectual combats against 
the enemies of Mother Church, the one a soldier, the other a 
scholar.5* 


49. op. ined., p. 325; cf. Little, op. cit., p. 192. 

50. Liber Comform. XVII, par. 2; cf. Anal. Franc., V, 133, ff. 

51. Communium Naturalium Liber 1, c. 3. Cf. Felder, op. cit. 197, Note 3. 

52. “Nam vulgus credit quod omnia sciverunt, et eis adhaeret sicut angelis. 
Nam illi allegantur in disputationibus et lectionibus sicut auctores.”” Opus Minus, p. 
327. Felder, op. cit., p. 197, note 6. 

53.° Cf. Anal. Franc. Il, 685. 

54. Chronica, p. 16. Felder, op. cit., p. 198, note 3. 
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Of the many books attributed to Alexander,®® only two perhaps, 
the Expositio in Regulam S. Francisci, of which he was co-author, 
and the Summa Theologiae ate certainly authentic. 

The Expositio in Regulam, written by the “Four Masters,” 
Alexander of Hales, John de la Rochelle (de Rupella), Robert of 
Basti (or La Bassé) and Richard (Rigaudus, Rigaldus, Odo 
Rigaldus) ,®* was sent in 1242 to the General Chapter assembled 
at Bologna. It had been requested by the General Chapter of 
Montpellier, 1241. The remote occasion of the exposition was the 
fact that despite papal declarations given by Pope Gregory IX, 
certain Provincials, e.g. the Provincial of England, desired to see 
the Rule observed ad /itteram, whereas others preferred further 
alterations and explanations to meet the exigencies of the times. 
The proximate occasion was the request of the General Chapter 
of Montpellier for an interpretation and explication of the Rule 
which would satisfy the consciences of the doubting friars. Although 
the Expositio ot the Four Masters is a literal interpretation of the 
Rule, it does request declarations regarding poverty and the right 
of exercising dominion over movable things. The Parisian Doctors 
ask for declarations, not concessions. They condemn the privileges 
contained in the Briefs of Gregory IX, dated December 12, 1240 
and June 19, 1241, wherein the Pope, for the first time, altered the 
provisions of the Rule, granting the Provincials, without first 
interviewing the General, the right of approving preachers and of 
receiving novices through delegates. 

The second work of which Alexander is the author is his Summa 
Theologiae®” which he began in 1231 at the request of Pope 
Innocent IV, but which he left unfinished. According to the Bull 
of Alexander IV (1254-61), De fontibus paradisi, dated July 28, 
1256,5* and addressed to the Provincial of France, Alexander had as 
the finisher of his work William of Middleton (Melitona; d. 1260 
or 1261), Master of the Franciscan College at Cambridge.®® Just 
what part the latter played in the final edition of Alexander’s 

55. Wadding, Luke, O.F.M., Scriptores Ord. Min. (Rome: Edit. Nardecchia, 
1906) p. 10; Sbaraglea, op. ag p. 14-21. 

56. Cf. Huber, op.-cit., p. 123. 


57. Cf. Felder, op. cit., M 200; ea op. cit. p. 17. 
58. Cf. note 33. 


59. Little, op. cit., p. 214, note 2; Wadding, Ann. Min. IV, p. 57; aieadieas 
op. cit., p. 324, 
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Summa, both as a whole and as we have it today, is still a matter of 
controversy.®° 

In the division of his work Alexander follows Peter of Lom- 
bardy and the Symbolum Lateranum. As a writer Alexander is 
more speculative than mystical. Even in his Theology he treats also 
of purely philosophical questions and includes therein a treatise on 
such metaphysical topics as de pulchro. But, he is also an apologist 
and inveighs frequently against the errors of his days, e.g. those of 
the Manicheans as revived by the Albigensians; of Amalarich of 
Bena; and of David of Dinant. The Summa of Alexander of Hales 
must be looked upon as the first successful attempt at applying to 
speculative theology the philosophy of Aristotle.*’ But, besides 
Aristotle, Alexander studied Augustine. It is this combination of 
Aristotle and Augustine which makes for the glory of Alexander. 
Others later might have superseded him; but Alexander was the 
first to strive to reconcile both. Turner says very appropriately: 
“Alexander's psychology, while it is Peripatetic in its general trend, 
bears evidence of the influence of the Augustinian idea of the soul 
and its faculties;'’®? whereas Fr. Willibrord Lampen, O.F.M. 
declares: “The Summa of Alexander is based on St. Augustine, and 
was looked upon as such already in the thirteenth century. He 
transmitted to posterity the doctrines of Augustine, Anselm, and 
Hugh and Richard of St. Victor, without entirely excluding, 
however, the principles of Aristotle.”** 

Although the Summa cannot be looked upon as the finished 
product of Augustinianism, it does embrace the main features 
thereof. The fundamental idea of Alexander's synthesis is goodness 
(bonitas) as well in the divine processions of the Blessed Trinity as 
in the opera ad extra. But Alexander was not only well acquainted 
with the works of Augustine, Anselm, the “Victorines” (Hugh and 
Richard), but also with those of St. John Damascene, the pseudo- 
Dionysius, Gregory the Great, and other Latin and Greek Fathers 


60. Dict. de la Théol Cath. 1, p. 776. The National Library in Paris possesses 
a Latin Codex (No. 15329) written in 1250. Many editions have appeared in print, 
e.g. Venice, 1475 (the third part only) and ibid. 1576; Niiremberg, 1481 and 1502; 
Pavia, 1481 and 1489; Lyons, 1515 ff; Cologne, 1622. The best and latest edition 
of the Summa is that published at Quaracchi, 1924 ff. 

61. Cf. Felder, op. cit., p. 210; Turner, Hist. of Phil. p. 327. 

62. Hist. of Phil. p. 328. 

63. Lex. f. Theol u. Kirche 1, 250. 
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of the Church. He is fully conversant with the productions of the 
Greek and Arab philosophers,®* and quotes from the Praepositinus 
of Cremona, from William of Auxerre, and from Philip the 
Chancellor. He follows the method of Peter of Lombardy and 
Abelard; but Peter Lombard did not quote Aristotle once, whereas 
Alexander quotes him in almost every Quaestio. Alexander is, 
furthermore, acquainted with the Arabian commentators of the 
Peripathetic, especially Avicenna, and, says Turner, thus “prepares 
the way for Albert, St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure, and Duns Scotus 
for whom Aristotle was the philosopher.’’** Although his is not the 
first Summa because based on the summaries of other theologians 
who preceded him,** his is the first to make use of Aristotle’s 
physical, metaphysical, and ethical, as well as logical treatises. 
Alexander's knowledge and use of the Peripatetics is all the more 
admirable because, according to Roger Bacon, at the time that 
Alexander was teaching the Arts, neither the treatises of Aristotle 
on Physics, nor on Metaphysics, nor even the Commentaries of 
Averroes on these works had as yet been translated into Latin.*” 


In Metaphysics Alexander teaches that human reason can arrive 
at a knowledge of the existence of God, but not at a complete 
knowledge of his essence. We can know guia est, but not quid est.®* 
In enumerating the proofs of the existence of God, he lays stress 
on Augustine’s from the need of an absolute truth, on St. Anselm's 
ontological argument, on Hugh of St. Victor's argument from 
consciousness, and on Aristotle’s argument from causality.6® He 
teaches that God is an Actus purus and the causa exemplaris, 
efficiens and finalis of all things. Everything else is composed of 
matter and form. His doctrine of the coextensiveness of matter 
with created being became one of the distinctive tenets of the older 
Franciscan School. His doctrine on the plurality of forms, the 


64. “Se totum ad studium Parisiense tulit, Quo vel Socraticos, vel summos 
quosque Platones Ingenio facile dexteriore praeit.”” cf. Gonzaga, De Origine Serap. 
Religionis (Rome, 1587) I, p. 126. 

65. Cath. Encyc. 1. 298. 

66. Robert of Melun and Stephen Langton composed “ Summas ” already in the 
XII century. 

67. Roger Pagre, ore Minus edit. ‘<n p. 326; Felder, p. 193, note 3. 

68. Summa, P. I. Q. Il, ow. 2, Art. 

69. Cf. Owen Bennet, O. M. AY The Nature of Demonstrative Proof 
fgg to Aristotle and St. Thomas Aquinas (Cath. University Diss. Washington, 

. C., 1943). 
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independence of body and soul, the existence of an intelligible 
matter or potency in all spiritual creatures, and the Augustinian 
theory of Divine Illumination in knowledge have all become 
characteristic of this School.”° Regarding Universals, Alexander 
teaches that they exist not only ante rem in the mind of God, but 
also im re as forms or essences which the active intellect abstracts. 
This is the conclusion likewise of Modern Realism."! 

While Alexander's Psychology is Peripathetic in its general 
trend, it bears evidence of the Augustinian idea of the soul and 
its faculties. Thus in the enumeration of the faculties of the soul, he 
follows the traditional Augustinian division of the powers of the 
mind into ratio, which has for its object the external world; the 
intellectus, which has for its object created substances; and 
intelligentia, which has for its object the rationes aeternae and first 
principles.”? 

In the realm of Revealed Theology the Theologorum Monarcha 


is frequently quoted for the stand which he took on the mnt, 
questions: 


1) Alexander of Hales was one of the first to derive the power 
of granting indulgences from the thesaurus ecclesiae. He developed 
this beautiful doctrine in such a cogent manner that since his time 
it has been generally accepted by all theologians.** 


2) Alexander was a great champion of the primacy of the 
papacy. When, at the Council of Constance in 1415, the Patriarch, 
John of Alexandria, defended the doctrine that the Pope was not 
subject to the General Council, thus putting to shame some of the 
Western Fathers who advocated the “Conciliar Theory,” the 
learned prelate of the East was content to cite as his proof the 
authority of Alexander of Hales and his teaching on the matter."* 


3) Impressed no less by the appeal of this “star of the East” 
than by the lucid elaborations of Alexander on the subject, the 
Fathers of the Council at Constance were not slow to quote the 


70. Cf. Encyc. Brittanica (Chicago, le fa 575. 

71. Cf. Turner in Cath. Encyc. 1, 298 c-d 

72. Turner in Hist. of Phil. p. 328 

73. Cf. Sbaraglea, o op. cu. 4,35. 

74. Cf. Acta Concilii Constant. (edit. Venice), col. 821 in Appendice, as quoted 
by Sbaraglea, op. cit., p. 16. Cf. Hefele Conciliengeschichte under “Council of Con- 
stance " and H. Schroeder, O.P., Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils (St. 
Louis: Herder, 1937) p. 445, note 1. 
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“Doctor Irrefragabilis” in their condemnations of the heretical 
doctrines of John Hus.’?® They likewise, on the same authority, 
reproved the demands of the Hussites for laiac Communion under 
both species. In a treatise of Maurice of Prague against James of 
Misna on the subject, Alexander is referred to as “ille famosus 
Doctor Alexander de Hales.” John of Ragusa, O.P., at the Council 
of Basle (1433), likewise rebuked the demand for a double Com- 
munion for the laity by referring first and foremost to the doctrine 
of Alexander of Hales, whom he quotes as his main authority for 
the liceity and prudence of the Church in forbidding the otherwise 
ancient custom.”¢ 

When one takes all this into consideration, the reader will not 
be surprised to find Turner (the later Bishop of Buffalo) referring 
to Alexander of Hales as “one of the greatest scholastics”;*7 Lampen 
calling him anew the “theologorum monarcha’;"* and Wadding 
asserting that he was “Philosophorum et Theologorum sui temporis 
vix Cuiquam secundus.’’’® He brought honor to England, for it is 
conceded that he “was one of the first English scholars and theo- 
logians to make his influence felt in Paris,”*° and one of the first 
to shed the glory of learning on the Franciscan Order throughout 
the whole world; for which reason “‘merito inter praecipuos nostri 
Ordinis doctores numerari solet: nam et omnes tempore praecucurrit, 
et sapientia superavit.”*' Thus in Alexander the great schools of 
Philosophy and Theology at two of the most famous centers of 
medieval learning, France and England, were united. The splendor 
that had come out of England to illuminate France and the rest 
of the world returned, as at an evening sunset, to cast its last re- 
splendent rays of glory on the mother country.*? 


RAPHAEL M. Huser, O.F.M.Conv. 


St. Bonaventure Convent, 
W ashington, D.C. 


75. Concilium Constant. ed. cit., 11, p. 39 in Append. ; Sbaraglea |. c. Denzinger- 
es 4 Enchiridion Symbolorum, S 6 627- és9. 
Sbaraglea, op. cit., p. 

. Cath. Ene ¢., I, 249. 

ee Oe Theol. 3 u. Kirche. 1, 249. 

. Scriptores, ed. cit., p. 9. 

. Encyc. Brit., ed. cit. 1, p. 575. 

. Wadding, Scriptores, ed. cit., p. 9. 

. Cf. Hurter, op. cit. p. 199. 





THE SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS 
OF ALEXANDER OF HALES 


It seems that Metaphysics, the “queen of scholastic philosophy,” 
has been unduly neglected by modern scholastics from the time of 
the great Suarez up to at least a few decades ago. We do not mean 
to say that her place of honor was not always recognized. On the 
contrary, many Neo-Scholastics have fought a valiant struggle to 
defend the very right to existence of this highest purely human 
speculative science. We have to be grateful to them for having 
saved at least the essential heritage of ancient times from the de- 
vastating flood of idealism, positivism and scientism. However, the 
Metaphysics which is usually taught in our textbooks shows many 
disfiguring marks of this struggle. It is especially defiled by adul- 
terations of the very nature of genuine scholastic and Aristotelean 
Metaphysics, as a result of its cohabitation with rationalism of the 
type of Christian Wolff. Only within the last few decades have 
Neo-Scholastics earnestly endeavored to restore metaphysics to its 
former purity. Up to this time a more or less ingenious repetition 
of the remnants of the Metaphysics which stood the ordeal of 
rationalism had been repeated in textbooks of philosophy with 
tedious uniformity. As logic was corrupted by questionable additions 
since the time of the logic of Port-Royal, so Metaphysics was “‘en- 
riched” with certain ideas and even principles — the worst of which 
is the so-called principium rationis sufficientis' — that are alien to 
genuine scholasticism. Worst of all, it was burdened with tasks for 
which it was never destined. A sign of this is the division of Meta- 
physics into a Metaphysica generalis and a Metaphysica specialis, 
the latter of which deals in part with topics which have nothing 
to do with Metaphysics in the scholastic sense. 


1. Cf. Jos. de Vries, S.J. Geschichtliches zum Streite um die metaphysischen 
Prinzipien, in Scholastik 6 (1931) 196-221. 
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If historical research in medieval philosophy is not to lapse into 
a desinterested inventory of historical facts, it must be undertaken 
for the sake of fertilizing philosophical thought. We do not intend, 
therefore, simply to represent here a curiosity of the past, but to 
present something which is worth living and being revived, although 
not as to every detail, yet certainly as to its important parts. We are 
presenting here an outline of the Methaphysics of the Summa of 
Alexander of Hales, called the Summa Minorum, for those philo- 
sophers, and especially the Franciscan, who, firmly based in their 
tradition, intend to help to bring back the Queen of Metaphysics 
to her ancient splendor and honor. Our outline will be necessarily 
brief, a wealth of information will simply be passed over, since 
even the outline itself is something deserving the attention of the 
historian as well as the metaphysician. Our contribution should not 
create the impression that everything has been said about the Meta- 
physics of the Summa, and that it can, therefore, dispense from 
a study of the text itself. 

Before starting with our main topic, however, a few remarks 
are necessary as to the authenticity of the texts discussed. Our study 
is based essentially on the first part of the Summa Theologica, 
which part in its entirety was written before 1245. Of the texts 
studied here a small part, viz. nn. 34-49 and nn. 56-71, seem to go 
back to John of Rupella (1245), as Pelster has maintained.* This 
deals with the immensity of God. Since we do not deny that much 
of the Summa was compiled from earlier and contemporary sources, 
we do not advocate its complete originality, although, perhaps, the 
general scheme of the Metaphysics of the Summa may be more 
original than some of its other parts. However, this question does 
not really matter now. Here we are interested in the heritage which 
was bequeathed through the Summa to the Franciscan tradition. 
To bring this venerable heritage to the attention of our readers 
will be at least one small contribution to the honor of that saintly 
man who in his old age joined the Friars and gave, by that fact, 
impetus to a new task of the Order for the benefit of the Church. 


2. Our study is based on the edition of Quaracchi (1924), which will be quoted 
according to parts, numbers, volumes and pages. 

. Cf. Joh. Auer, ““Textkritische Studien zur Gnadenlehre des Alexander von 
Hales,” in Scholastik 15 (1940) 63-75, espec. 63-64. There further references are 
found. 
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I. THE PLACE OF AN AUTONOMOUS 
METAPHYSICS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM 
OF THE “SUMMA MINORUM” 


Alexander and his collaborators were theologians, not pure 
philosophers. Their aim was an all-embracing system of Christian 
thought, a Summa Theologica. Only secondarily, and in subordi- 
nation to their main goal, did they deal with profane sciences and 
especially with philosophy. However, such a subordination by no 
means implied a subalternation of philosophy under theology, or 
a systematical dependence of philosophy on theology. As we shall 
see, the Summa makes the systematical distinction between philo- 
sophical and theological thought as clear as can be desired. On the 
other hand it remains true, that the concrete development of philo- 
sophy in the Summa can be understood only if seen in its proper 
surroundings, that is, within the general scheme of the Summa 
itself. Hence we proceed to acquaint ourselves with the ingenious 
scheme conceived by Alexander. 


1. THE PLACE OF METAPHYSICS IN THE GENERAL 
SCHEME OF THE “SUMMA” 


Alexander himself tells us how he conceived the great outlines 
of his Summa. In his introduction to the third book‘ he says: 


The entire science of Christian belief comprehends the belief in and 
the understanding of the Creator, and the belief in and the understanding 
of the Savior... The belief in the Creator contains the cognition of the 
substance of the Creator and the cognition of the work of the Creator. The 
cognition of the substance of the Creator consists in the cognition of the 
divine unity and of the Blessed Trinity. The cognition of the work of the 
Creator consists in the cognition of the creation or formation of things... 

- The belief in and the understanding of the Savior concerns the person 
of the Savior and the work of salvation. The person of the Savior is the 
Son of God, Christ in two natures, in divinity and humanity... The work 
of salvation consists in the sacraments of salvation through grace in this 
life, and in the rewards of salvation through future glory. 


As is evident from a comparison with the general outline of 
the Book of Sentences, the Summa follows Peter Lombard. But 


4. For the benefit of the reader, this precious document is also printed at the 
beginning of the first book in the Quaracchi edition. 
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this holds only for the four parts, inasmuch as the arrangement 
of the matter within each part differs considerably from that in the 
work of Peter Lombard. Now, Metaphysics finds its proper place 
in the first part of the Summa, though we meet, of course, with 
metaphysical discussions throughout the other parts as well, 
especially at the beginning of the second part. The first part or 
book (De Deo uno et trino) is divided into two parts: 


I. De unitate et Trinitate deitatis ordinata ad credulitatem 
cordis. 
II. De unitate et Trinitate deitatis ordinata ad confessionem 
oris. 
Again, for a system of Metaphysics, we have to look in the first 
part, which is distinguished into two “‘inquisitions”’: 
I. Inquisitio: De substantia divinae unitatis. 
II. Inquisitio: De pluralitate divinae Trinitatis. 
As is evident only the first “inquisition” can contain a Metaphy- 
sics developed on natural grounds. And in fact, here we meet what 
the Summa Minorum calls the Theologia Philosophorum or Meta- 
physica ot Prima Philosophia or Sapientia. It is divided into six 
tractates which will be enumerated later. However, this first “inqui- 
sition,” being part of a theological Summa, is not purely philoso- 
phical, as it is based on both faith and reason. Before going further, 
therefore, we have to ask whether the Summa distinguishes a natural 


science which is Metaphysics, from a supernatural science which 
is Theology. 


2. DISTINCTION BETWEEN METAPHYSICS 
AND THEOLOGY 


Contrary to the opinion of some historians of Medieval Philo- 
sophy the Summa Minorum, even in its oldest parts, contains a 
clear concept of philosophy in general, and of Metaphysics in 
particular, as a natural science which is distinct from theology. 
Already at the beginning of the thirteenth century, the days of a 
certain confusion between philosophy and theology were over. 
This confusion was due not so much to a mingling of the super- 
natural and natural order, as to a mingling of the terms. If Philo- 
sophy is love of wisdom, and if true wisdom is that which comes from 
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above by revelation, true Philosophy, undoubtedly, is the Christian 
religion, or the science of Christian faith and religion — Christian 
Theology. If we take into account, furthermore, that the philosophy 
of the Greeks was to a large extent a philosophical religion, we can 
understand that St. Paul and the early Christians — and even me- 
dieval thinkers before the thirteenth century — conceived either of 
two philosophies, the Christian philosophy and the pagan philo- 
sophy which are contrary to each other, or of one philosophy only, 
viz. the Christian philosophy as revealed in Christ. This last we 
would call Theology rather than Philosophy. For instance: to Ter- 
tullian, Christian revelation is the only philosophy to which pagan 
philosophy is in contradiction; and for Justin the Martyr Christian 
revelation is the only philosophy, and is at the same time the ful- 
fillment of pagan philosophy. When St. Chrysostom speaks of our 
philosophy, he means Christian Theology or, at least, the Christian 
way of life. And Scotus Eriugena simply identifies true religion 
and true philosophy. 


However, all these various ideas about philosophy and its re- 
lations to Faith did not favor a practical and clear distinction 
between the spheres of the natural and supernatural order, between 
reason and faith, which must be properly separated, or rather dis- 
tinguished, in order to keep theology free from pagan adulterations, 
and philosophy free from fallacies. If human reason exists and if 
it is endowed by the Creator with a proper activity, the exercise of 
that activity within the sphere of natural speculation is a task and 
even a religious task. Hence, instead of absorbing one of the 
spheres in the other, or instead of divorcing the one from the other, 
the Christian thinker has the task of distinguishing each sphere 
clearly and of putting everything in its right place: the result is 
order. This order was finally achieved by the medieval schoolmen. 
Without maintaining that the Summa Minorum is the first medieval 
work which draws the classical distinction between Theology and 
Philosophy, we are certainly warranted in stating that it made this 
distinction as clear and plain as could be desired. It is needless to 
say that the Summa is opposed to a divorce of philosophy from 
theology. Since we are at present only interested in the distinction, 
let us but ask the Summa, how philosophy (usually metaphysics) is 
distinct from theology. It answers: 
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(a) Theology and Philosophy (Metaphysics) are distinct 
in their different objects. 


The Summa Minorum distinguishes two objects, or matters, of 
a science: the object or matter “around which” (circa guam) and 
the object or matter “of which” (de gua). The object “around 
which” regards every thing about which a science makes statements, 
and with which it is in a general way concerned. The object “of 
which” regards that thing, or those things, of which a science makes 
statements and with which it is in a special way concerned. Now, 
the “matter around which” of Theology is all things and signs, 
that is, every natural and supernatural reality, or more definitely, 
all things, including the sacraments. The “matter around which” 
of Metaphysics is all things only, since it concerns being as regards 
every difference of being and its divisions, the supernatural being, 
or the sacraments, excluded. The object “around which” of theology, 
therefore, has a larger comprehension than that of Metaphysics. 
The “matter of which” of theology is the divine substance as re- 
vealed in Christ in his work of redemption. The “matter of which” 
of Metaphysics, on the other hand, is this same divine substance, 
but conceived as the “Ens actu unum,” or as the first substance on 
which all things are dependent.® As regards the special objects of 
theology and Metaphysics we could say that, according to the 
Summa, theology deals with God as revealed in Christ, and that 
means God as first and independent substance. Theology deals 
with God as Redeemer, Metaphysics with God as Creator. 


(b) Theology and Philosophy (Metaphysics) are distinct 
in their bases for cognition and certitude. 


Some truths are known by natural reason, and others by faith. 
Every natural, that is, human, knowledge is acquired either by dis- 
covery or instruction. Theological truth and theology in general 
are not acquired, but inspired, at least in so far as their origin is 


5. ...dicendum quod res et signa sunt materia circa quam est sacra Scriptura, 
non materia de qua est... Materia vero de qua est sacra Scriptura est divina substantia 
cognoscenda per Christum in opere reparationis. Quemadmodum est dicere de Philo- 
sophia Prima quod materia circa quam est sunt omnia — unde et dicitur esse de omni- 
bus, quia est circa ens secundum omnem sui differentiam, secundum differentes divi- 
siones entis, scilicet ens potentia, ens actu, ens unum et multa, ens substantia et accidens, 
et huiusmodi — materia vero de qua intentio, est ens actu unum, quod est substantia 
prima, a qua omnia dependent... I, n.3, ad3.; t.I, p.6, 
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concerned, viz. revelation. Furthermore, all the human sciences 
are based on the testimony of creatures, as it is from creatures that 
experience is obtained, which, as the Philosopher remarks, is the 
basis of science in turn. Theology, however, is based in the testi- 


mony of faith, for Isaias says: “If you do not believe, you shall 
not understand.” * 


The distinction between knowledge based on experience and 
reason,* and knowledge based on faith, or between Philosophy and 
Theology, is made even clearer by the Summa in distinguishing 
the different bases of cognition and certitude as regards truths 
which are at the same time naturally known and supernaturally 
revealed. In case such a truth is known by natural reason, we give 
our assent to it by the testimony which is in us, viz. reason itself 
through which our intellect is forced to this assent. If this truth is 
known also by faith, we give our assent to it, not because of our 


own testimony, but by the testimony of another, viz. of God, or 
the First Truth.® 


Though certain truths of faith can be known by natural reason, 
others escape completely the reach of human, natural power. This 
is especially the case with many truths concerning God. We can 
know by natural reason that God is eternal, without beginning and 
end, that God is creator, etc., but we know only by faith and not 


by natural reason, what God’s substance is, the trinitarian pro- 
cess, etc.'° 


6. Omnis humana scientia est acquisita per inventionem vel doctrinam; sed theo- 
logica disciplina est inspirata, non acquisita, quantum ad editionem. I, n.2, a; tJ, p.4. 

7. Item, omnes humanae scientiae fundantur super testimonium creaturae, 
ex quo colligitur experimentum, sicut dicit Philosophus in Metaphysicis...; sed theo- 
logica doctrina fundatur super testimonium fidei... 1. c. b. 

8. Cf.:. Omnes aliae scientiae traduntur secundum ordinem ratiocinationis a 
[a ad conclusiones, quibus doceatur intellectus, non moveatur affectus... 1. c. 
3 pd. 

9. Ad primo ergo obiectum dicendum, quod, quamvis credenda cognoscantur 
per naturalem rationem et per fidem, tamen aliter et aliter. Nam in cognitione quam 
habemus de credendis per naturalem rationem, acquiescimus ipsi veritati propter 
testimonium proprium quod in nobis habemus, scilicet ipsam rationem qua cogitur 
intellectus; in cognitione vero per fidem acquiescimus ipsi veritati non propter testi- 
monium proprium, sed alienum, scilicet divinum seu primae veritatis. I, n.23, ad 1; 
tl, p.34 

10. Nota igitur ad solutionem praesentis quaestionis ex hac sententia Damasceni 
quod quaedam sunt quae de Deo accipiuntur per naturalem rationem, ut quoniam 
aeternus, sine principio, sine fine, quoniam omnium creator et huiusmodi... Quaedam 
vero sunt quae accipimus de Deo per solam fidem, non per rationem, nisi lumine 


fidei adiutam, ut scilicet quid Dei substantia, qualiter Deus ex Deo genitus, qualiter 
humanatus... I, n.333; t.I, p.493 a. 
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From all this it follows that the Summa Minorum clearly dis- 
tinguishes truth which is obtained only by natural reason and truth 
which is obtained only through faith. 


(c) Theology and Philosophy (Metaphysics) are distin- 
guished in their methods and goal. 


Theology and Philosophy, being based on different principles, 
proceed, therefore, in different ways towards different goals. The 
philosophical, or natural, sciences start with principles of truth 
which are known by themselves, or in their terms, and so far as 
their truth and only their truth is concerned. Theology, however, 
starts with principles of truth, which are not known by themselves 
but by revelation, and uses them so far as their goodness as good- 
ness is concerned, that is, so far as their goodness concerns either 
moral life or grace. Hence, whilst the former develops more into a 
science or art, the latter develops into true wisdom and a virtuous 
life, and not so much into a science as science. Theology, therefore, 
does not concern itself so much with speculation and accumulation 
of knowledge: its aim is rather the power and efficacy of life; it is 
not so much talk about, but rather the realization of true religious 
life.11 Hence Alexander does not consider a student of Theology 
a real theologian, that is, a man who is in possession of wisdom 
in its proper sense, if he does not realize the truth known to him 
and if he does not live according to his theory. A theologian who 
has only theological knowledge and not a life corresponding to 
this has only a science. If his knowledge about God is, furthermore, 
only truth as truth, then he does not possess wisdom, since wisdom 
is knowledge, or truth, as goodness. Hence, so far as the goal of 
theology is concerned, he would be on the same level as the philo- 
sopher.?? 

11. Ad secundum dicendum quod sunt principia veritatis ut veritatis, et sunt 
principia veritatis ut bonitatis. Dico ergo quod aliae scientiae procedunt ex principiis 
veritatis ut veritatis per se notis; haec autem scientia procedit ex principiis veritatis 
ut bonitatis et per se notis ut bonitatis, quamvis occultis ut veritatis. Unde haec 
scientia magis est virtutis quam artis, et sapientia magis quam scientia; mzgis enim 
consistit in virtute et efficacia quam in contemplatione et notitia... I, n.5 ad 2; t.I, p.9. 

12. Quod concedendum est, si fiat vis in verbo sapientiae. Possum enim consi- 
derare divinam veritatem ut veritatem vel divinam veritatem ut bonitatem; idem enim 
verum et bonum, sed differunt in consideratione... Dicendum ergo quod mala anima 
potest habere notitiam divinae veritatis ut est veritas, sed. non notitiam divinae veri- 
tatis ut est bonitas; unde mali sunt in perceptione scientiae Dei, sed non sapientiae, 


ut patet de philosophis, Rom. 1, 21: Qui cum cognovissent Deum, non sicut Deum 
glorificaverunt etc. I, n.458; t.I, p.653. 
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Since philosophy is concerned with truth only as truth and the 
delight one gets from speculating on truth, whilst Theology aims 
at the realization of true religious life by the consideration of truth 
as goodness, their respective methods must likewise be different: 

Alius est modus scientiae, qui est secundum comprehensionem veritatis 


per humanam rationem; alius est modus scientiae secundum affectum pietatis 
per divinam traditionem."* 


The human sciences proceed by the method of definition, divi- 
sion, and inference (modus definitivus, divisivus, collectivus’). 
However, the method of theology is, to use a modern word, rather 
kerygmatic, since its aim is not so much to inform the intellect in 
order to know truth as such, but to inform the heart (affectum) 
as regards piety. From this it follows that theology must give pre- 
cepts, must adduce examples, must inspire by exhortations, must 
give revelation and also introduce prayer (modus praeceptivus, 
exemplificativus, exhortativus, revelativus, orativus):'® 


(d) Theology and Philosophy (Metaphysics) are distinct 
in their certitude. 


Because Theology and Philosophy start from different bases 
and proceed by different methods, their certitude as regards their 
respective truths must be different also. The Summa Minorum dis- 
tinguishes different viewpoints which serve to clarify the problem. 
If we consider simply the truth and the certitude we obtain by our 
philosophical method, that is, certitudo speculationis, that of the 
philosophical sciences is greater than that of faith. However, if 
we consider the truth as something in which the heart is interested 
as well as the understanding, that is, if we consider the certitudo 
affectionis, faith has undoubtedly a greater certitude than the 
philosophical sciences.'® 

Underlying this difference as to certitude is, it appears, the dis- 
tinction between evidence and assent. As to assent, theology has 
a greater certitude: 


. I, 4, ad 2; tl, p.8. 
. That means “‘syllogisticus.”’ 
. Le. As to the difference between secular and sacred history see I, n.1, ad 1; 


16. ... fides certior est intellectu aliarum scientiarum certitudine affectionis, non 
certitudine speculationis. I, n.5, ad 1; t.I, p.9; cfr. the objections. 
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More certain is the mode of knowing by inspiration than by human 
reasoning; furthermore, more certain is that which is known by the testi- 
mony of the Spirit, than that which is known by the testimony of creatures; 
furthermore, more certain is that which is known in the manner of tasting 
than that which is known in the manner of seeing. Since, therefore, the 
mode of Sacred Scripture is the mode of knowing by inspiration, by the 
testimony of the Spirit in the manner of tasting, and, on the other hand, 
the mode of knowing in the other sciences is by reasoning, by the testimony 
of creatures and in the manner of seeing, it is manifest that the mode of 
knowing is more certain in theology than in the other sciences.17 


But the case does not rest here. For, as to evidence, the certitude 
is greater in the other sciences: 


There is a certitude of speculation and there is a certitude of expe- 
rience; furthermore, there is a certitude according to the intellect and a 
certitude according to the affect; again, there is a certitude as regards a 
spiritual mind, and a certitude as regards an animal mind. I say, therefore, 
the theological mode is more certain by the certitude of experience, by the 
certitude according to the affect, which is in the manner of tasting... not, 
however, more certain as regards speculation of the intellect, which is in 
the manner of seeing. Again, it is more certain for a spiritual man, though 
it is less certain for an earthly man...1* 


The following scheme may bring out the clear distinction made 
by the Summa between Philosophy, including and emphasizing 
Metaphysics, on the one side, and Theology on the other side: 


Theology Philosophy 


As to the object: Res and signa (sacraments). Only res. 
As to the basis: Testimony of faith. Testimony of creatures: 
reason and experience. 
As to the method: Kerygmatic. Rational. 
As to certitude: Greater as to assent. Less as to assent. 
Less as to evidence. Greater as to evidence. 


Let us now, with the Summa, summarize the preceding in a 
beautiful passage which should be the common property of all 
Franciscan theologians: 


Sacred doctrine is called divine or theological, because it is from God, 
about God and leading to God. ‘From God’: while this is true for the other 
sciences, for Sacred Scripture, however, it is true not (only) in this (general) 


17. lc. Contra: a. 
18. Ic. Respondeo, 
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sense. For there is truth as truth and there is truth as goodness; both are 
from the Holy Spirit. But, when truth is taken as ness, this goodness 
is either moral goodness or gratuitous goodness. Taken as gratuitous good- 
ness, it is thus an assimilation to the Holy Spirit, Who is Goodness; and 
hence it is received from the Holy Spirit through His manner. Hence by 
way of antonomasia it is called: ‘Given by the Holy Ghost.’ In the other 
sciences, however, viz. in the speculative ones, truth is taken as truth, and 
also goodness as truth; and, even though in the practical, moral sciences, 
truth is taken as goodness, it is not, however, taken as gratuitous goodness, 
but only as moral goodness; and for that reason they are not said to be 
given by the Holy Spirit. Furthermore, this science is said to be ‘about God,’ 
and that in a different way than the other sciences, for instance First Philo- 
sophy which does not deal with God as regards the mystery of the Trinity, 
or as regards the mystery of human reparation. Furthermore, it is ‘leading 
to God’ through the principle of fear and love through faith in the justice 
and mercy of God. This does not apply to any of the other sciences.’* 


3. METAPHYSICS AS NATURAL WISDOM 
AND THEOLOGIC *° 


The Christian theologians were confronted with the contention 
of the Greek philosophers that Metaphysics is true wisdom. They 


could not admit this, at least in an unqualified sense. This was not 
a quarrel about words nor a question of nomenclature. On the con- 
trary, it illustrates the passing away of a “Philosophy of life” (or 
of a philosophical religion) which had to give way to a ‘theology 
of life.’ Both the pagans and the Christians agree that wisdom is 
the highest perfection of the human mind. At the basis of this 
dispute lay the problem: Can natural speculation on the highest 
cause be the highest perfection, or is supernatural speculation, based 
on revelation and grace, the highest perfection? It was obvious, 
that the Christian theologians claimed the title of wisdom for their 


theology and jealously guarded it. The Summa Minorum is no ex- 
ception. 


19. I, n.2, ad obiecta; t.I, p.5. 

- 20. We have adopted this truly Aristotelian name from Fr. Pacificus Borgmann, 
O.F.M., “Gegenstand, Erfahrungsgrundlage und Methode der Metaphysik,” in Fran- 
ziskanische Studien 21 (1934) 88 (note 11), who justifies this name by reference to 
Aristotle Metaph. E 1, 1026a 19. , i 


Fr. Borgmann justly remarks that we are in a similar situation as Aristotle. 
Aristotle called the theological and cosmogonical speculations of the poets theology, 


and in distinction from it his own rational and purely philosophical approach 
theologic. 





THE SYSTEM OF METAPHYSICS 
(a) Wisdom. 


Wisdom is defined as knowledge with delight: Sapientia enim, 
secundum quod proprie dicitur, dicit cognitionem cum delectatione.”" 
This definition needs further clarification. As is obvious, the no- 
tion of science or knowledge enters the idea of wisdom. This 
knowledge must be of the highest object, of the cause of causes, 
of God. For this reason wisdom must be for its ov n end and cannot 
serve as a means for another science. In other words it is not subal- 
ternated to any other science, it is sui gratia. As to all these three 
aspects Metaphysics and theology are similar, for both are sciences, 
both deal with the cause of causes and both are independent of 
other sciences while other sciences are dependent on them, and 
both are in addition transcendent sciences.?” 

Nevertheless, Theology and Metaphysics, as we heard before, 
are dissimilar in certain essential characteristics and especially in 
their end. Here we have to introduce again our distinction pre- 
viously explained: There is a science which perfects cognition as to 
truth, and there is also a science which moves the affect towards 
goodness. The first could be compared with cognition by vision, the 
second with cognition by tasting. Hence the first must be called 
“absolute science” as truth and the vision of truth is all it seeks; 
the second, however, goes further, and has to be called wisdom, 
as truth and vision are not enough for it since it longs to taste 
the truth.** 

From this it follows that Theology, which perfects the soul 
as to its affect by moving it towards goodness through the principles 
of fear and love, is properly and principally wisdom. First Philo- 
sophy, however, or the Theology of the philosophers, which also 
deals with the cause of causes, but so far as it perfects cognition 


21. I, n.456; t.I, p.652b. 

22. Primo-:notandum quod est scientia causae et scientia causati. Scientia vero 
causae causarum est sui gratia; scientia vero causatorum, sive sint causae sive effectus 
tantum, non est sui gratia, quia referuntur et dependent a causa causarum. Hinc est 
quod Theologia, quae est scientia de Deo, qui est causa causarum, sui gratia est. 
Nomen ergo scientiae appropriatur scientiae causatorum, nomen vero sapientiae 

. Scientiae causae causarum. Unde et ipse Philosophus dicit quod Philosophia Prima, 
quae est sui gratia et de causa causarum, debet dici sapientia. Simili ratione doctrina 
theologica, quae transcendit omnes alias scientias, debet dici sapientia... I, n.1; t.I, p.2. 

23. Prima est ut cognitio secundum visum, et ideo debet dici scientia absoluta; 
secunda, ut cognitio secundum gustum, et ideo debet dici sapientia a sapore affec- 
tionis, secundum quod dicitur Eccli. 6, 23: Sapientia secundum suum nomen est. I.c. 2b 
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according to methodical reasoning, is less properly called wisdom. 
The rest of the sciences cannot be called wisdom at all; they are 
but sciences, since they deal only with secondary causes and 
effects.?* 

From this the Summa Minorum obtains a hierarchy of all the 
sciences in reference to wisdom. Theology is wisdom as wisdom; 
Metaphysics is wisdom as science; the other sciences are sciences 
as sciences only.?5 


(b) Metaphysics as Theologic. 


According to the Summa Minorum, Metaphysics, or First Phi- 
losophy, is the Theology of the philosophers. Its subject is the cause 
of causes known by methodical reasonning: 

Prima philosophia, quae est theologia philosophorum, quae est de 


causa causarum, sed ut perficiens cognitionem secundum viam artis et 
rationis.2¢ 


This first cause, however, unfolds itself in the unity of different 
causes, which are Goodness, Wisdom and Power: 


Philosophia vero prima, quae est cognitio primarum causarum, quae 
sunt bonitas, sapientia et potentia.?7 


Hence Metaphysics is the science of God and of the attributes 
of God, and since Metaphysics like all the philosophical sciences 
is a natural cognition distinct from Theology, it is a science of 
God obtained by natural reason. In one word, according to the 
Summa Minorum, Metaphysics is Theologic. 

However, this Theologic is at the same time Ontology, if we 
are allowed to use this modern expression for the Metaphysics of 
the 13th century.?* In order to show this, let us go back to a text 


24. ic. 

25. Unde secundum hoc dicendum quod doctrina Theologiae est sapientia ut 
sapientia; Philosophia vero Prima quae est cognitio primarum causarum, quae sunt 
bonitas, sapientia et potentia, est sapientia, sed ut scientia; ceterae vero scientiae, quae 
considerant passiones de subiecto per suas causas, sunt scientiae ut scientiae. I.c. 

26. I, n.1; tl, p.2b. 

27.46, 

28. It is not correct to say that “Ontology” was “introduced as a term by 
Wolff’; thus James F. Feibleman in The Dictionary of Philosophy edited by Dagobert 
D. Runes (New York: Philosophical Library, 1942) p.219. The Cartesian Philosopher 
J. Clauberg (1625-1665) and Du Hamel (1624-1706) already used this term. Cf. 
age Questions d'enseignement de philosophie scholastique, Paris (1913), 
p.48, note 1. 
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which we already used in part. Metaphysics like Theology has a 
“matter around which”, and this “matter around which” comprises 
all things, every being. In this sence Metaphysics is the science of 
being and considers every predicate and every division of being, as 
for instance ‘being in potency and being in act,’ ‘being one and 
being many,’ ‘being substance and being accident,’ and others. 
Understood in this sense, Metaphysics is a theory of all the 
predicates that can be predicated about every thing. But Meta- 
physics like Theology has also a “matter of which,” that is, it has 
an object towards wihch Metaphysics tends, and this “matter of 
which” is the one being that is God, the “ens actu unum,” the 
first substance on which all things depend. Understood in this sense, 
Metaphysics is Theologic.?® 

By this declaration the Summa Minorum solves a great difficulty 
inherent in the idea of Metaphysics, a difficulty caused by the unfi- 
nished state of this science as left by Aristotle, and by the 
heterogeneity of the parts of the “Metaphysics” of Aristotle in 
which books of various stages of the Stagirite’s development — and 
even of other sciences than First Philosophy — are united. In the 
collection of tracts called the Metaphysics of Aristotle, we find 
that the science which he is seeking, is both a general and a special 
one, deals with being as being and with unchangeable separate 
substances, is ultimate and first in the hierarchy of the sciences, 
rests on its own basis and, nevertheless, is an integral part of his 
Astrophysics, and is, finally, pure and inductive Metaphysics.*° We 


29. Quemadmodum est dicere de Philosophia Prima quod materia circa quam 
est sunt omnia — unde et dicitur esse de omnibus, quia est circa ens secundum 
omnem sui differentiam, secundum differentes divisiones entis, scilicet ens potentia, 
ens actu, ens unum et multa, ens substantia et accidens, et huiusmodi — materia vero 
de qua intentio, est ens actu unum, quod est substantia prima, a qua omnia de- 
pendent... I, n.3, ad 3; t.I, p.7. 

30. Cfr. Pacificus Borgmann, O.F.M. art. cit. (note 20) p.99. See more refe- 
rences there to Natorp, Zeller and Jager. The conclusion of Jager is that Aristotle 
betrayed Metaphysics to the special sciences at the end of his career. Cf. W. Jager, 
Aristotle, Fundamentals of his development, translated by R. Robinson (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1934), XIII and XV. If it is necessary to discover the origin of 
modern scientism before the time of the Renaissance, one should not overlook the 

ssibilities given in Aristotle's writings. The problem is, however, more intricate 
Cama Aristotle's Physics, which, though conceived by its author as Second 
Philosophy, nevertheless, is a strange mixture of first and second philosophy. Unfor- 
tunately, many Neo-Scholastics have not yet reached the purety of distinction between 
Metaphysics and Physics made by the classical scholastics. To those scholastics a 
metaphysical Physics, or cosmology as one part of Special Metaphysics, would have 
appeared strange, to say the least. J. Gredt, O.S.B., Elementa Philosophiae Aristotelico- 
Thomisticae, (Ed. 7a, Friburgi, 1937), II, 2 is a noteworthy exception. 
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do not say that all these views are necessarily incompatible. 
Aristotle himself has seen that at least some of them can be 
reconciled. The view on Metaphysics which was to become classical 
and which is also adopted by the Summa is expressed in the follow- 
ing lines (Met. E 1026 a 23-32): 


Someone may doubt whether the First Philosophy is general or about 
some genus and one nature.. (we answer): if there is no other substance 
besides those constituted by nature, then Physics would be the first science; 
if, however, there is an immutable substance, then (the science of) this 
must be the primary (science) and must be First Philosophy; and it is 
general, since it is first: its task would be to study being as being, what 
it is, and its properties as being. 


However, in spite of this not too clear statement, the Meta- 
physics of Aristotle suffers under its heterogeneous tasks, and 
neither his Metaphysics nor his Physics is pure.** 


For the Summa Minorum, on the other hand, it is clear and 
will become clearer in the course of our explanations that Meta- 
physics is concerned with a theory of being which culminates, 
so far as it does culminate, in the cognition of God. Aristotelean 
Physics and especially Astrophysics have no part to play in the 
Metaphysics. For this reason alone Alexander could be considered 
an ‘outstanding Metaphysician who had succeeded in assigning a 
clear and definite task to Metaphysics and thus has saved it from 
the danger of losing itself in vagueness and insecurity. We do not 
believe that the author of the Summa already felt the problem 
presented to the Middle Ages in the opposition between Avicenna 
and Averroes about the subject of Metaphysics, since the debate 
over their divergence — Avicenna assigning being as such as the 
subject of Metaphysics, while Averroes assigns God and the Intel- 
ligences as the subject of Metaphysics — took place much later. 
Scotus, undoubtedly, was under the influence of this debate. He 
sided with Avicenna on this point at least.8? Only apparently is 
the Doctor Subtilis in disagreement with the Doctor Irrefragabilis, 


31. Cf. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics. A revised text with Introduction 
and Commentary,. (Oxford 1924), I,lxxviii ss. Cf. also Jager, op. cit. p. 217. ff.. 

32. Cf. Quaest. Subtil. in Metaphysicam vi, q.4,. 0.3; ed. Vivés t.7, p.349a. 
Cf. also as regards this problem Et. Gilson, “Avicenne et le point de départ de Duns 
Scot” in Archives d’Hist. doctr. et litt. du M.A., 2 (1927), 89-149. 
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and only apparently is the Doctor Irrefragabilis in agreement with 
Averroes, for like the Doctor Subtilis the Doctor Irrefragabilis is 
under Avicennian influence, and hence does not assign to Physics 
the task of proving the existence of God. Duns Scotus aims at 
exactly the same goal as the Summa does. Speaking in the terms of 
the Summa, we could say according to the Doctor Subtilis, that the 
“matter around which” Metaphysics turns is the transcendentals. 
For we read at the very end of his prologue to the Quaestiones 
Subtilissimae super libros Metaphysicae Aristotelis: 


Sed loquimur de ‘materia circa quam’ est scientia, quae dicitur a qui- 
busdam subiectum scientiae, vel magis proprie obiectum, sicut et illud circa 
quod est virtus dicitur obiectum virtutis proprie, non subiectum. De isto 
autem obiecto huius scientiae ostensum est prius, quod haec scientia est circa 
transcendentia. Ostensum est enim quod est circa altissimas causas. 


But the object towards which Metaphysics tends — the ‘matter of 
which’ — is certainly God according to Scotus since his Metaphysics 
culminates in the natural cognition of God. Thus we see that for 
each, the founder of the Franciscan school at Paris and the most 
prominent doctor of the Franciscan school of Oxford, Metaphysics 
has the task of proving the existence of God and His first attributes 
on metaphysical grounds, that is on the basis of the transcendentals, 
and in disregard of Physics. Hence each shares in the ideal of an 
independent metaphysics which is Theologic. 


After these preliminary discussions we are now able to show 
how, according to the Summa Minorum, such a Metaphysics can 
be developed. We shall only briefly touch on the problem of the 
cognoscibility of God and then present the great outlines of the 
Metaphysics of the Summa Minorum with a few important details. 


II. THE GENERAL SCHEME OF THE METAPHYSICS 
OF THE “SUMMA MINORUM” 


Before developing a Metaphysics which is Theologic, we must 
be conscious of the limits of such a science. Metaphysics does not 
deal with God in His Trinity, but only with God in His unity. 
Furthermore, Metaphysics is not able to reach God in His 
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substantiality and immensity themselves; in other words, it does not 
show us what God really is, considered in Himself, but it only 
reaches a cognition ¢hat God is, that He is infinite, immense, simple, 
tc.? 


Dicendum ergo, quod cognitio de Deo quia est potest haberi per na- 
turalem rationem, sed cognitio guid est, non.** 


From this it follows (since the Summa Minorum uses an 
Aristotelean language) that neither an immediate apprehension of 
God nor a deductive approach to God is possible to us, at least in 
the present life and without the special grace of God.** We have 
to prove God and His attributes a posteriori, starting with 
creatures: 


Relinquitur ergo quod non cognoscitur in praesenti Deus nisi per 
similitudines creaturarum.** 


However, the Summa considers not only creatures of the 
material world as the appropriate starting-point, but, likewise, 


creatures of the inner world of man, that is, of the image of God, 
our soul.¢ 


We have, therefore, knowledge of God by the help of creatures, 
a posteriori, or in the effects of God. But this knowledge is not, as 
we have heard, a cognitio quid est, an absolute one, that is, a 
cognition of the substance of God in itself; but only a relative one, 
that is, of God’s relation to creatures, thus essentially privative or 
analogical. In this manner we know God only as that substance 


33. I, n.14; t.I, p.24. Cf. I, 0.9; t.I, p.17: Dicendum quod est cognitio de Deo 
per modum positionis et per modum privationis. Per modum privationis cognoscimus 
de Deo quid non est; per modum positionis cognoscimus quid est. Divina ergo 
substantia in sua immensitate non est cognoscibilis ab anima rationali cognitione 
positiva, sed est cognoscibilis cognitione privativa. Cf. also I.c. ad 3. 

34. Cf. I, n.8, ad 1; tI, p.16, where the Summa distinguishes between a visi- 
bility by nature (or necessity) and a visibility by will (that is, by the will of God, 
or by grace). 

35. I, n.20, contra a; t.I, p.30. 


36. Cf. Il, n.20, ad. 3; t.I, p.31: Secundum vero quod natura dicitur dispositio 
substantiae, sic non est inconveniens dispositionem aliquam ‘esse ex parte mentis ad 
videndum Deum, ut utatur ibi se ipsa sicut imagine quadam ad videndum Deum, vel 
etiam speciebus aliis intelligibilibus. 
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which is at the two extremities of created being. For God can be 
considered either in the fullness of His being in Himself, and so 
God, the ocean of substance (pelagus substantiae*’™), escapes the 
reach of natural reason, or God can be considered as the beginning 
and end of all creatures, as their Alpha and Omega. Only as the 
beginning, the Alpha, that is, as the efficient cause and as the end, 
the Omega, that is, as the final cause, which are the extremities of 
creatures, is God accessible to us: 


Isto secundo modo consideratur inquantum finiens creaturam: a parte 
ante, inquantum est causa efficiens, et a e post, ut causa finalis; et sic 
est sy aliquam habitudinem finiti ad infinitum, non ut est in se, sed 
ut est finiens.?* 


Hence we do not first reach God in His absolute attributes; we 
first reach Him in His relative attributes, viz. through the relations 
of creatures to God. 


Our actual cognition of God is developed by the Summa 
Minorum in a series of steps which reveals an ingenious scheme 
of Metaphysics as the Theology of the Philosophers. Of course, 
the Summa does not dispense with the help of revelation in the 
elaboration of our knowledge of God considered in His unity. 
However, it is remarkable how much the Summa relies in this part 
on natural reasons rather than on authorities from revelation. Hence 
we are allowed to speak of a Metaphysics in the sense of Theologic. 
This is developed in six Tractates. In the following outline, we 
intend to present as faithfully as possible the plan of the Summa 
itself. It is impossible here to discuss the greater part of the 
problems even in a condensed form. We shall therefore, acquaint 
the reader only with the detailed division of each Tractate — in 
an almost literal translation of the headings used by the Summa — 
before we draw the attention to a few teachings of major 
importance. 


37. This famous, and often quoted expression, comes to the scholastics through 
Damascene from Gregory of Nazianzen. Cf. Orat.38, n.7; PG. t.36, col.317B and 
Orat.45, n.3; col.624 C. 


38. I, n.21, ad 2; t.I, p.32. 
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I. TRACTATE: ON THE “ESSENTIALITAS,”’*® IMMUTABIL- 
ITY, AND SIMPLICITY OF GOD. 


This first tract is divided into three questions and their 
subdivisions*® as follows: 
I. Question: On the “Essentialitas’” of the divine substance. 
1. Chapter: That it is necessary that the divine substance 
exists. 
2. Chapter: That it cannot be thought that God does not 
exist. 
1. Article: Whether it is necessary that the divine essence 
is so known that it cannot be thought not to exist? 
2. Article: Whether it is proper only to the divine 
“essentialitas” that it cannot be thought not to exist? 
II. Question: On the immutability of the divine essence. 
1. Chapter: Whether the divine essence is thoroughly 
immutable? 
2. Chapter: Whether it belongs to the divine essence in 
some manner to be immuable? 


3. Chapter: Whether it is proper to the divine essence only 
to be immutable? 


39. The terminology of the Summa creates certain difficulties. We understand 
“essentialitas” in the sense of the reality which is God which precedes our deter- 
minations through the help of concepts. It must not be identified with the notion of 
“essentia’” or “existentia”. For the distinction between “‘essentia’” and “‘essentialitas’’ 
see I, n.346; t.I, p.514: Hoc nomen ‘essentia’ si intelligatur communiter, non est 
proprium nomen Dei, immo extenditur secundum analogiam, sicut ens et esse, ad 
creaturas. Si vero intelligatur cum praecisione vel privatione eius quod est “ab alio” 
vel ens mutabile, efficitur proprium nomen divinae essentialitatis: ‘essentia’ enim 
nominat essentialitatem nullo addito. Si ergo cum hac praecisione nominet essentia- 
litatem ut scilicet ‘essentia’ dicat essentialitatem cui nihil additur vel componitur, sed 
est omnino simplex, hoc modo proprium est nomen Dei. Item, ‘essentia’ significat 
essentialitatem ut se ipso ens; si ergo cum privatione intelligatur essentialitas ut se 
ipso ens, non alio, hoc modo proprium nomen est divinae essentialitatis... 

In order to prevent a further confusion into which some scholars have fallen, 
let us state once and for all that the Summa does not understand the Boethian dis- 
tinction in ‘quo est’ and ‘quod est’ in the sense of the distinction between essence and 
existence. Both essence and existence belong to the ‘quo est’; the expressions ‘ens’ 
and ‘qui est’, belong to the ‘quod est’, viz. to the concrete thing which has, or is, an 
essence. Cf. the introduction to Quaestio I (n.345); t.I, p.512: Nominaliter autem 
significatur divina essentia ut ‘quo est’, quasi modo abstracto, nomine essentiae vel 
existentiae, et ut ‘quod est’, velut per modum concreti, nomine entis et ‘qui est’. It is 
important to note furthermore that the term existence is taken as a qualification of 
the essence, since it connotes the origin of the essence, or quiddity, or nature. Cf. I, 
n.349; t.I, p.518a. 

40. As to the meaning and authenticity of these divisions and subdivisions and 
their titles, cf. the remarks of the editors in t.I, p.XXVI s. 
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III. Question: On the simplicity of the divine essence. 


1. Chapter: In what manner is the divine substance simple? 
2. Chapter: In what manner has the divine essence the high- 
est simplicity ? 
. Chapter: Whether simplicity is proper only to the divine 
essence ? 


It is very significant that the Summa Minorum approaches God 
from the angle of the necessity of His being. What may be called 
the proofs of the existence of God in the Summa, are, in reality, 
proofs of the necessity of God. Of course, this necessity of God 
implies immediately the existence of God. For necessity, aseity, 
and existence follow each other. 

The “‘essentialitas” of God’s substance consists in this, that it 
is necessary. Necessity, therefore, forms the basic notion by which 
the being of God is qualified, and by which it is first of all distinct 
from all other beings. It appears at once that the disjunction of 
necessity-contingency is at the basis of the Metaphysics of the 
Summa, and that it uses rather Avicennian ideas which favor 
creation, than Aristotelean speculations on potency and act. 


Let us now briefly outline the content of the three questions. 


(a) The “essentialitas” of God’s substance. 


Under this heading the Summa discusses firstly the necessity of 
God. Five reasons or notions (intentiones) are offered, which will 
show that God’s substance is necessary. Though the Summa does 
not call them viae, as St. Bonaventure and also St. Thomas styled 
their proofs of the existence of God, they can be called Alexander's 
five ways. However, none of them is original. A short enumeration 
with a few remarks may suffice: for the rest the reader is invited 
to study them in their context. 


The first way uses the notion of ews or esse. Under the influence 
of Richard of St. Victor the proof proceeds with a discussion of the 
four possibilities, or combinations, of the notions. ‘Ens ab aeterno” 
and “Ens ex tempore,” and the notions “Ens ab alio” and “Ens a 
se”. These are: “Ens ab aeterno et a se’; “Ens ab aeterno et ab 


alio”; ‘‘Ens ex tempore et a se”; ‘Ens ex tempore et ab alio.” The 
combination “Ens ex tempore et a se” is proved to be an impos- 
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sibility, since everything that begins in time cannot be a se. 
Consequently there remain only three actual posibilities. 

As regards this very rational approach, one detail should not 
be overlooked. With Richard the Summa presents these discussions 
not only under a conditional form, but also discusses these combi- 
nations for every being that exists or can exist, gaining by this 
method propositions which do not depend on actual being. 

After this the Summa starts, as did Richard, with the actual 
order. We know that some beings did not always exist, consequently 
they do not exist a se. Such beings presuppose a being which exists 
a se. However, the only possible combination of “‘a se” is that with 
“ens ab aeterno.” Hence there must be an “ens ab aeterno” which 
is ‘a se.” That is the divine substance. The other possibility, “Ens 
ab aeterno et ens ab alio,”’ is admitted by Richard and the Summa. 
But it does not militate against our main conclusion. It is, therefore, 
interesting to note that the Summa offers a proof which is inde- 
pendent of the question whether the world is from all eternity or 
not, and whether there exists an “‘aevum”’ or not.‘? Created eternity 
is admitted by the Summa. 


The second way uses the notion of causality applied to the 
mutability of creatures. Now Damscene is the guide. However, one 
detail merits our special attention. For under the guidance of 
Alanus the Summa excludes the circle in causes in a rather ingenious 
way; and furthermore, accepting the help of Hugh of St. Victor, 
the Summa gives a short outline of the same proof, based on inner 
experience.** 


The third way uses the notion of truth. This proof is developed 


in complete dependence on the proof from truth as explained by 
St. Anselm.** 


The fourth way starts on the basis of the notion of goodness. 
Here William of Auxerre and St. Anselm are the guides. It uses 
the proposition: Optimum est optimum, and immediately infers: 
Ergo optimum est, since the notion of the best includes the notion 


41. I, n.25, I; tI, p.40s. 

42. As to “Aevum” see I, n. 65 ss.; t. I, p. 99 ss. As to the impossibility of an 
eternal world see I, n.64; t.I, p.92 and especially II, n.69; t.II, p.91. 

43. I, n.25, I; tI, p. 41. 

44. lc. III; p.4ls. 
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of “ens actu necessario.” In this sense the Ratio Anselmi is 
understood.*® 

The fifth way proceeds from the notion of eminence. It is the 
proof from the degrees of beings. Again St. Anselm is the guide 
with Richard of St. Victor offering a variant of this proof.** 

The Summa is well aware of its dependence on tradition and 
does not claim any originality as regards these five proofs. At the 
end it states: lis igitur rationibus ostenderunt de necessitate Deum 
esse.*7 

Only after the proofs of the necessity of God’s being are 
explained does the Summa ask whether this necessity of God’s 
being is also imparted to our intellect in such a way that its 
existence cannot not be thought. There are at least two facts which 
militate against the statement: Quod non potest cogitari Deum non 
esse. There is the “Insipiens” who says in his heart: there is no God, 
and the idolater who does not know the true God. Hence it does © 
not seem to be impossible to think that God does not exist. 


In answering, the Summa distinguishes two kinds of cognitions 
of God: the one is actual cognition, the other is habitual cognition. 
The habitual cognition of God is naturally impressed upon our 
souls, for it is the likeness of the first Truth in our intellect. From 
this habit or disposition we always can reach a cognition of God's 
existence. And so it is impossible that God is unknown to a rational 
soul. Whether by this habit the Summa means a kind of illumination 
(which is probable) or simply the image of God in the soul, by 
which the soul always remains capable of God (the Augustinian 
capax Dei), is not evident. The actual cognition of God is twofold: 
We can actually know God either by the higher part of our reason 
or by the lower part of our reason in accordance with the 
Augustinian distinction of Ratio superior and inferior. The higher 
part of our reason is by definition directed towards God; when, 
therefore, the soul is moved by it and by the habitual knowledge of 
God, the soul knows that it is not from itself and consequently 
from another. Hence it cannot be ignorant that God, its first 
principle, exists. However, if the soul is moved by the lower reason 


45. lc. IV; p.42. 
46. l.c. V; p.42. 
47. l.c.; p.42b, 
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and thus contemplates creatures, it is possible that it does not 
come to a cognition of God, since sin and error easily interfere, 
turn the soul away from God, and darken it.*® 

The Summa, therefore, holds with St. Anselm that inasmuch 
as the superior part of the mind is concerned, it is impossible even 
to think that God does not exist, and in this sense it belongs to 
God and only to God that his non-existence cannot be thought.*® 


(b) The immutability of the divine essence. 


The proofs of the existence of God have shown that there is 
necessarily a being which is a se, which is the cause of all else, 
which is absolute truth and goodness, and the highest of all beings. 
Based on these reasons, and again guided by tradition, the Summa 
Minorum now proceeds to prove that God is absolutely immutable. 
The idea of the necessity of God who is the truest being, a being 
a se, and who is such a being that in no manner and no mode of 
His being can He not be, gives the rational basis for the cog- 
nition of this attribute of God.5° No change can occur in God, 


either as to accident or as to substance, nor can there be any change 
as to existence or non-existence. This immutability is a distinctive 


property of God: 


Solum autem illud simpliciter et vere est immutabile, quod nec habet 
mutabilitatem ad esse, quae est a non-esse in esse, nec mutabilitatem in esse 
secundum substantiam, nec secundum accidens; talis est divina esseatia 
solum: et ideo proprium est ei esse immutabile vere et simpliciter.™ 


The Summa also discusses the thorny question of the relation 


between the immutable being of God and the mutable being of 
creatures.°? 


(c) The simplicity of God. 


In like manner is the attribute of simplicity proven. The 
rational basis, is again the necessity of God's being. Simplicity 


. I, 0.26; tI, p.43. 

. I, 1.27; tI, p.44s. 

. Cf. I, n.28, a-c; t.I, p.45s. 

. I, n.30; tI, p.49. 

. I, n.28, ad obiect.; t.I, p.47. 
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excludes from God’s essence any essential, or accidental, compo- 
sition. For what is composed can be thought of as not being, since 
it can be thought of as being capable of resolution into its consti- 
tuent parts. Since the divine essence cannot be thought of as not 
being, it cannot be thought of as composed.** Finally the Summa 
proves that this attribute is a distinguishing property of God, insofar 
as every composition of “quod est” and “quo est” is excluded.™ 


2. TRACTATE: ON THE IMMENSITY OF GOD'S 
ESSENCE. 


I. Question: On the immensity of God as regards Himself, 
or on the infinity of God. 
1. Chapter: Whether the divine essence is finite or infinite? 
2. Chapter: Whether it is proper only to the divine essence 
to be infinite? 
. Question: On the immensity of God as regards the intellect, 
or on God’s incomprehensibility. 
1. Chapter: Whether the divine essence is comprehensible 
or incomprehensible ? 
2. Chapter: On the difference of comprehension in heaven. 
. Question: On the immensity of God as regards place. 
. Title: On the incircumscriptibility of the divine essence 
(in two chapters). 
. Title: On the locality of the divine essence (in five 
chapters). 
. Title: On God's existence in things. 
1. Member: On God’s existence in things in general (in 
five chapters). 
. Member: On the existence of God in things through 
indwelling grace (in six chapters). 
. Question: On the immensity of God as regards duration, 
or on His eternity. 
1. Member: What is eternity, and how is it proved about 
God? 


53. I, n.31; t.I, p.50. 
54. I, n.33; t.I, p.52s. 
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. Chapter: What is eternity as regards the name (in 
two articles) ? 
2. Chapter: What is eternity as regards the thing? 
3. Chapter: What is eternity as regards the definition? 
4. Chapter: How eternity is proved about the divine 
essence. 
. Member: On the properties of eternity (in four chapters). 
. Member: On the comparison of eternity with “Aevum.”*® 
1. Chapter: On the essence of “Aevum.” 
2. Chapter: On the unity of “Aevum.” 
3. Chapter: On the simplicity of “Aevum.” 
4. Chapter: On the comparison of “Aevum” with time 
(in three articles). 
. Member: On the comparison of eternity with time. 
One chapter: Whether the divine nature is in its entirety 
in every time and always? 
After the Summa has proven God’s necessity, immutability and 
simplicity, in the first Tractate, it goes on in the second to prove 
the immensity of God’s essence. This is considered firstly in itself 


(infinity), secondly as regards our intellect (incomprehensibility), 
thirdly as regards space (incircumscriptibility), and fourthly as 
regards time (eternity). 


a) God’s infinity. Infinity can have three meanings. In a negative 
sense it means to be not finite and thus it excludes any limit. In a 
privative sense it means not having reached the limits which, 
nevertheless, exist. In a contrary sense it means that it is repugnant 
to a thing to be finite or to have more than it actually has. God is 
not infinite in the second sense, but He is infinite in the first and 
in the third sense. Hence God is not only infinite because He has 
no limits, but because, according to Damascene, He is the fullness 
of being, an infinite ocean of being: 


Videtur quidem omnibus principalius eorum quae de Deo dicuntur 
nominibus esse “Qui est”; totum enim in se ipso comprehendens habet esse 
velut quoddam pelagus substantiae infinitum et indeterminatum.** 


55. “Aevum” has, as it seems, no corresponding term in any modern language; 
we could aptly translate it with created eternity. Like true eternity it is supposed to 
be without succession, but nevertheless to be created. 

56. I, n.34; tI, p.56. 
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The proofs given by the Summa of this most fundamental 
attribute of the Christian God are rather weak, though mostly based 
on the reasons given for God's necessity, as the majority of them 
presuppose the infinity of God’s power. Yet there is one proof 
which uses the Ratio Anselmi and which leads us back again to 
God’s necessity. It has a faint resemblance to Scotus’ coloratio 
rationis Anselmi which is also adduced by the Subtile Doctor to 
“prove” the infinity of God. 

As in the preceding parts, the Summa prefers to see the Ratio 
Anselmi mainly in the light of God's perfection and goodness. 
That goodness than which no greater can be thought, is said to be 
infinite; likewise that power than which no greater can be thought 
and from which every power comes, is said to be infinite. As the 
proofs of the necessity of God’s being have shown, God is such a 
being than which no greater can be thought. Hence God is “maxime 
esse.” However, this ‘““maxime esse” must not be understood in a 
relative sense, but, as St. Anselm himself took it, in an absolute sense, 
viz. as distant in the highest degree from not being. Such a being 
has not non-being after being, nor being after non-being, nor can it 


be thought not to be.®? As is obvious, we join here the infinity of 
God with the necessity of God. 

After this it is easy for the Summa to prove that infinity is an 
essential property of God which cannot be predicated about any 
creature.®® 


b) God’s incomprehensibility. This immensity of God as regards 
our intellect follows immediately from God's absolute infinity. God 
can be known by our intellect in the sense that our intellect can 
reach God, but it cannot know God so that nothing of God is 
unknown to us.°® 


c) God’s incircumscriptibility. The immensity of God's being as 
regards space and place is proven again by the Summa, through 


57. Item, bonitas illa dicitur infinita a qua est omnis bonitas et qua maior 
excogitari non potest et similiter illa potentia infinita a qua est omnis potentia et qua 
maior excogitari non potest; ergo et illud esse dicetur infinitum a. quo est omne esse 
et quo maius excogitari non potest; sed tale est esse divinum; ergo illud est infinitum. 
Dico autem maxime esse, sicut dicit Anselmus, quod maxime distat a non esse, quod 
scilicet nec habet non esse post esse nec esse post non esse nec potest cogitari non 
esse. I, n.34, c; t.I, p.55. 

58. I, n.35; tI, p.57s. 

59. I, n.36; tI, p.58ss, 
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linking it up with the proof of God’s necessity; that is, at least, in- 
sofar as God’s ubiquity is concerned. According to St. Anselm, 
God is a being than which no greater and better can be thought. 
But that which is encompassed in space and time is less than that 
which is not bound by the laws of space and time; hence no time 
nor space can force God to its limits; consequently God must be 
always and everywhere. 

d) God’s eternity. God’s immensity in relation to duration is 
called eternity. Here, too, we shall only giv: a few remarks on the 
very extensive discussions of the Summa. The famous Boethian 
definition of eternity is adopted by the Summa. Since it contains 
the essential notions of simplicity, immutability and endlessness,*! 
the proof of the eternity of God is again based on the proof of 
God's necessity. Richard and Hugh of St. Victor are the guides; 
the impossibility of an eternal world is here presupposed and 
proven later. The proof runs as follows: Nothing can be from 
itself that is not from eternity. That which started to be in time 
is preceded by a moment when it did not exist; but as long as it 
did not exist, it had nothing, and consequently could not do any- 
thing, and hence could not bring itself nor anything else to exis- 
tence. In our first proof of the necessity of God's being, we denied 
of God a beginning in time. By this denial we posited God's 
eternity.°* The Summa, then, goes on to deal at legth with the 
properties of eternity and its distinctions from “Aevum” and time. 


3. TRACTATE: ON THE DIVINE UNITY, 
TRUTH, AND GOODNESS. 


I. Question: On the unity of the divine nature. 
1. Member: On unity in general. 
1. Chapter: What is “one”? 
2. Chapter: On the comparison of “one” with “being” and 
“true” and “good”. 
3. Chapter: On the differences of “one” and unity. 
4, Chapter: What is the opposition between “‘one’” and 
“many”? 
60. I, n.41, a; t.I, p.65. 
61. Cf. I, n.59; p.87: Definitio ista Boethii convenit aeternitati increatae et, 
sicut quibusdam visum est, tanguntur tres conditiones quae sunt inseparabiles ab 


aeternitate increata, quae sunt: interminabilitas, invariabilitas, simplicitas, 
62. I, n.60, a; t.I, p.88, 
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2. Member: On the divine unity in particular. 
. Chapter: Whether the divine unity is compatible with 
plurality? 
. Chapter: Whether the divine unity is compatible with 
a plurality of natures? 
. Chapter: Whether the divine unity is compatible with 
a plurality of principles (in two articles) ? 
. Chapter: Whether the divine unity is compatible with 
a plurality of ideas? 
. Chapter: Whether the divine unity is compatible with 
a plurality of persons? 
3. Member: On the comparison of the other unities with the 
divine unity (in four chapters). 


II. Question: On the truth of the divine nature. 


1. Member: On the existence and nature of truth. 
1. Chapter: Whether it is necessary that truth exists? 
2. Chapter: Whether the meaning of truth is different 
from that of entity, unity, and goodness? 
3. Chapter: What is truth? 
4. Chapter: In what things is there truth? 
. Member: On the proper attributes of truth. 
1. Chapter: Whether truth is one? 
2. Chapter: Whether there are several truths from eternity ? 
3. Chapter: Whether every truth is eternal? 
4. Chapter: Whether truth is mutable? 
5. Chapter: Whether the first truth is the cause of all truths? 
. Member: On falsity, which is opposed to truth. 
. Chapter: Whether the proximate cause of falsity is in 
things? 
. Chapter: Whether the proximate cause of falsity is in 
the senses or in the intellect. (in two articles) ? 
. Chapter: Whether falsity is based (substantificatur) on 
truth? 
. Chapter: Whether “false” is opposed to the first truth? 


III. Question: On the goodness of the divine nature. 
1, Member: On goodness in general. 
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. Chapter: What is “good” in regard to the definition of 
its meaning? 
1. Article: Whether “good” and being are the same? 
2. Article: Whether “good” and “beautiful” are the 
same? 
3. Article: Whether the meaning of “good” is used in 
regard to the final cause? 
. Chapter: Whether the same goodness is in all “goods” ? 
. Chapter: What are the differences of “good”? 
. Chapter: On the commonness (convenientia) of good- 
ness in all “goods”. 
. Member: On the highest good. 
1. Chapter: Whether the notion and love of the highest 
good is given to us with our creation? 
2. Chapter: Whether “highest good” means an addition - 
to “good” ? 
3. Chapter: On the flow of the other goods from the 
highest good. 
. Member: On the created good. 
1. Chapter: On mode, species, and order by which good in 
creatures is determined (in five articles). 
2. Chapter: Whether created good is good insofar as it is 
and by essence (in two articles) ? 
3. Chapter: Whether some created good is immutably 
good? 
4, Chapter: On the effect of good. 
5. Chapter: On the good of the universe (in three articles). 
4. Member: On the opposition of evil to good (in eight 
chapters). 


The two preceding tracts of the Summa Minorum could be 
called a negative Theologic, since they deal with essentially negative 
attributes of God’s being. In the center of it is the idea of ne- 
cessity and aseity. From the necessity and aseity of God’s essence 
follow the immutability, simplicity and immensity of God. The im- 
mensity of God's essence unfolds itself in the immensity of His being 
in itself, as regards our intellect, space, and duration. The following 
tracts are devoted to attributes of God which are not negative but 
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analogical. This means that they are attributes which are predicated 
primarily about God and secondarily about creatures. Let us call 
therefore this tract together with the following tracts the Analogical 
Theologic of the Summa. 

It is very significant that the Summa deals with what could be 
called an “Ontology” only after the foundation of natural theology 
is laid, thus reversing the order usually accepted by our modern 
textbooks. The main topic of this “Ontology” is the notion of “ens” 
and the transcendentals: Unum, verum, bonum (and pulchrum). 
The whole tract is deeply influenced by Philip the Chancellor as 
the editors time and again indicate in the footnotes. 


(a) The notion of being and the doctrine on analogy. 


The first intelligible, or that which can first be understood, is 
“ens.” The notion of “ens” is immediately known to the intellect 
because it is given to it, or rather impressed upon the mind (ac- 
cording to a word of Avicenna), — and not only the notion of “ens,” 
but its immediate qualifications also, viz. unum, verum, bonum.® 

These first impressions upon our intellect, being the highest 
notions as well, cannot be defined; they can only be made known 
(notificari) by notions which are logically posterior to them, that 
is, by negations and the effects that follow them. For instance, the 
notion of “unum” can be made known only by a negation, that is, 
the negation of division or multitude, and by the effect, that is, 
“to distinguish,” viz. itself from other units. 

Though “ens” is the first impression upon our intellect, like 
all the other transcendentals and perfections, it is not predicated 
univocally but only analogically about God and creatures. As the 
Summa explains, such notions as “esse,” “ens,” ““bonum,” etc., are 
predicated primarily (per prius) about God and secondarily (per 
posterius) about creatures. This is so since the being of creatures 
contains essentially the distinction “quo est’’ and “quod est”; it 
thereby entails dependence and relation to the being of God which 
does not admit this distinction and is absolutely independent.* 


63. Dicendum quod cum sit ‘ens’ primum intelligibile, eius intentio apud intel- 
lectum est nota; primae ergo determinationes entis sunt primae impressiones apud 
intellectum: eae sunt unum, verum, bonum... I, n.72, II; t.l, p.113. 

64. Cf. I, n.345; tl, p.513; 0.347, p.514; n.21, p.32. 
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It would lead us too far to enter here a discussion of the theory of 
analogy in the Summa which as far as we can see presupposes a 
theory of illumination and is intelligible only on the basis of 
this theory. 


(b) The distinction between being and its transcendentals. 


Being is that which is first understood. The first determinations 


o> o> ee 


of being are to be “unum,” “verum,” “bonum” (and “pulchrum”). 
In this manner every being is determined as regards itself (i pro- 
prio genere), as regards its relation to the divine cause, and as 
regards its relation to the soul which is an image of the divine 
essence.®> This is explained by the Summa in detail. Passing over 
this admirable explanation we shall offer instead of it another 
extremely condensed text which enlarges on the first and second 
viewpoint: 


Though as to the reality itself “one,” “true,” and ‘‘good” are the same, 
nevertheless, their notions are different... “Being” or ‘““Beingness” (entitas) 
has an absolute meaning; “one,” however, adds indivision to ‘being’: hence 
unity is the indivision of being. “True,” however, adds to the indivision 
of “being” the indivision of the essence (esse) and that which is (this means: 
the essence and its subject are not separated). But “Good” adds to the indi- 
vision of “being” and essence, the indivision as to the “well-being” (bene 
esse): hence “good” means the indivision of the act from its potency, and 
act means the fulfillment or the perfection of a possibility for which the 
thing exists. Furthermore... these notions differ in regard to their relation 
to the cause, which is “‘one”’ as principle in so far as it is efficient cause, truth 
in so far as it is formal cause, goodness in so far as it is final cause...% 


65. I, n.73; tI, p.114s. Let us present here at least the classical distinction of 
the transcendentals in themselves: Secundum autem quod esse rerum consideratur in 
proprio genere, triplicatur entis determinatio. Aut enim consideratur absolutum aut 
comparatum; et comparatum: aut secundum differentiam aut secundum convenientiam. 
Secundum quod ens aliquod consideratur absolutum, ut divisum ab aliis et in se 
indivisum, determinatur per ‘unum’. Secundum vero quod consideratur aliquod ens 
comparatum ad aliud secundum distinctionem, determinatur per ‘verum’: ‘verum’ 
enim est quo res habet discerni. Secundum vero quod consideratur comparatum ad 
aliud secundum convenientiam sive ordinem, determinatur per ‘bonum’: ‘bonum’ enim 
est ex quo res habet ordinari. 

66. I, n.88; t.I, p.140. The Samma maintains that the transcendentals do not 
signify entities really distinct from the thing. On the other hand the transcendentals 
do not posit only a logical or mental distinction as regards the thing. We have here 
already a case of the Distinctio formalis, expressed by the Summa in the terms: Dis- 
tinctio secundum rationem. ‘Ratio’ means here something positive in the thing which, 
however, is not really distinct from the thing. Cf. the discussions of the editors t.II, 
p. XXXII, n.17, especially note 4, where further details are given. 
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(c) The transcendentals in particular and their application 
to God. 


This part of the analogical Metaphysics of the Summa Minorum 
is developed to such an extent that only a few remarks can be se- 
lected from it. Our intention here is only to hint at the deep 
speculations gathered from Tradition. 

The notion of one in its ontological meaning, clearly distin- 
guished by the Summa from the mathematical “one,” ** means 
simply the indivision of being, excluding multitude and affirming 
division from everything else.®* In a long chapter the Summa then 
proceeds to discuss the various kinds, differences, and degrees of 
unity, or of “being one,” as found in Dionysius the Pseudo-Areo- 
pagite, St. Bernard, Avicenna, Aristotle, Algazel and Gundissalinus. 
Finally the notion “one” as predicated about God is discussed with 
a demonstration of the unity of God’s nature, and the problem of 
one and many as regards the divine ideas. 

The notion of “true” is the second determination of “being.” 
In its ontological meaning it simply states that every being has the 
indivision of its essence from itself. Hence, by the fact that an “ens” 


has an “esse” it is “verum.”” For through its “esse” it is light and 
able to manifest itself as to what it is: 


Omne enim quod manifestatur lumen est; et secundum hunc modum 
“verum est lux intelligibilis,” quia principium manifestativum.® 

Hence everything is true by its intelligibility in itself, and fur- 
thermore by the relation of its essence to the formal cause in God, 
viz. the Verbum divinum.” Again the Summa makes distinctions 
between various kinds of truth and quotes the traditional sources. 
Finally the relation of every truth, be it ontological or logical, to 
God the highest truth is explained. 

The notion of “good” is the third determination of “being” 
and, like truth, it has to be understood as connoting a relation. 
Whereas truth adds to being the indivision of the essence from 
the concrete being, “bonum’”’ adds to this the indivision of the act 
from its potency, that is, the “well-being” of a thing. This is so 


67. I, 0.313; t.I, p.460. 

68. I, n.72; tI, p.112s. 

69. I, n.88, ad 5; t.I, p.141. 
70. l.c. Respondeo. 
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since from fulfillment of the natural potency of a being there 
follows its “well-being” and its capability of being desired: 


Bonum vero dicit ens cum actu, id est cum complemento, sive utilitate 
et ordine: et ideo addit enti rationem appetibilis sive. desiderabilis, nec est 
desiderabilis nisi inquantum complementum, sive utile sive delectabile.” 


It follows immediately that God is goodness in the highest 
degree, as realization or act, and as desirable good or as ultimate 
end.”? Further distinctions of goodness and the relation of every 
goodness to God must be passed over. However, one remark has 
to be made. As the editors justly state, the notion of goodness oc- 
cupies a central position in the Metaphysics and Theology of the 
Summa Minorum. 

The Summa does not neglect to discuss, in connection with the 
transcendental notions of truth and goodness, their contraries, viz. 
falsity and evil, and in this way it includes the problem of theodicy. 
It also discusses in connection with goodness the transcendental 
notion of beauty, which it identifies with the bonum honestum, or 
at least it relates it to this. 


4. TRACTATE: ON GOD'S POWER. 


I. Question: On the notion of power. 
1. Member: On the notion of power absolutely speaking. 


1. Chapter: Whether the meaning of power is applied to 
God in the proper sense? 


2. Chapter: Whether “power” is applied univocally or 
equivocally to creature and Creator? 


3. Chapter: Whether the notion of power connotes some- 
thing created besides the divine essence? 


2. Member: On the notion of power considered in relation. 


1. Chapter: Whether the notion of power is prior to know- 
ledge and extends to more than knowledge? 


71. I, n.102; tl, p.161. 

72. I, n.104; tI, p. 164. As to the ultimate Platonic basis of these speculations 
in all the scholastics cf. Hirschberger, “Omne ens est bonum,” in Philosophisches 
Jabrbuch der Gorresgesch, 53 (1940) 292-305. 

73. Bonum secundum quod dicitur honestum, idem est pulchro, quamvis bonum, 
quod dicitur utile, non idem. I, n.103; t.I, p.162; cf. also n.106, p.168a. 
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2. Chapter: Whether power is prior to will and extends 
to. more than will? 


II. Question: On the attributes of the divine power. 


. Member: On the universality of God’s power (four chap- 
ters on the omnipotence of God). 

. Member: On the immensity of God’s power (in three 
chapters). 

. Member: On the perfection of the divine power (in seven 
chapters). 

. Member: On the invariability of the divine power. 


. Question: On that which is possible to the divine power. 


. Chapter: What is simply possible and impossible ? 

- Chapter: Whether that which is against nature is possible 
to God (in three articles) ? 

. Chapter: Whether it is possible to God that opposites be 
the same? 

. Chapter: Whether that is possible to God which is acci- 
dentally impossible? 


. Question: On the derivation of created power from God. 


. Chapter: Whether the power of receiving flows from the 
divine power ? 

. Chapter: Whether the active power flows from the divine 
power? 

. Chapter: Whether every power to reside flows from God 
(the following 4th, 5th, and 6th chapters are on similar 
topics). 


The Summa Minorum conceives of the following tractates as 
a unity, just as it considered the tract on the transcendentals a unity. 
We read at the beginning of this tract: 


Adiuvante Dei gratia, postquam inquisitum est de unitate, veritate et 
bonitate divina, conseqr ater inquirendum est de potentia, scientia et vo- 
luntate divina: haec enim se habent consequenter secundum intelligentiae 
rationem."* 


74. tl, p.201. 
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The beautiful structure of the Metaphysics of the Summa would 
have been better expressed by uniting in one the three following 
tracts. In this way its symmetry with the preceding would also be 
more evident (for power corresponds to unity, knowledge to truth, 
and will to goodness). It seems, however, that the Summa for 
practical reasons has split this unity into three distinct tracts. In 
order to remain faithful to the divisions of the Summa, we shall 
present them, therefore, as distinct, whilst at the end we shall 
present the ideal structure behind these artificial divisions. 


The fact that God has power is not especially proven by the 
Summa, since it is obviously contained in the preceding parts. 
Scotus, however, would find difficulties in some of the previous 
reasons and mainly as regards God's infinity. The Summa is more 
concerned with the meaning or notion (intentio) of the divine 
power, with omnipotence, and with its extension and limitation. 
The meaning of omnipotence is explained with Alanus ab Insulis: 
Omnipotens dicitur (Deus), quia omnia possibilia potest quae 
potentiae est, et quia omnino potest.’® This definition contains two 
ideas. First, it specifies that all things which are really possible are 
subject to God’s omnipotence. However, it is not clearly indicated 
what this real possibility is. The absence of a contradiction seems 
to be a necessary, but not a sufficient condition for this possibility. 


The possibility that is meant is the possibility to be produced. Whilst 
the first specification regards things that are possible, the second, 
“et quia omnino potest,” regards God Himself; it means that the 
subject God is not under force, or cannot be impeded, or is not 
in need of anything.”7 


In order to show more clearly what is possible and not possible 
to God’s power, the Summa introduces into the Franciscan tradition 
that distinction which later became so dear to Scotus, Ockham, and 
other scholastics, viz. the distinction between Potentia Dei absoluta 
and ordinata. It seems that the Summa took this distinction either 
from William of Auxerre or from Praepositinus: 


75. I, n.137; tJ, p.212. 

76. The Summa expressly states that it does not speak of logical modality: 
Dicendum quod intentio ‘possibilis’ solet dici de dicto et de re subiecta. Secundum 
quod dicitur de dicto, non pertinet ad praesentem quaestionem... I, n.151; t.I, p.231. 

77. 1.0.37; t4, p.2t2. 
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Potentia Dei intelligitur dupliciter: uno modo absoluta, alio modo 
urdinata secundum rationem divinae praeordinationis iustitiae reddentis 
unicuique secundum merita.”* 


To determine the limits of God’s absolute power is impossible, 
since God's omnipotence is an infinite ocean of power. God's or- 
dained power, however, is determined by, or in agreement with, 
the power itself and with truth and goodness.*® This absolute 
power of God, that is, God’s power considered in itself, precedes 
the determination by the divine intellect and will, whilst God’s 
ordained power is never without them. Hence, we reach the strong 
expression: 


Respondeo, quod nullo modo limitatur divina potentia: nec actu nec 
voluntate nec iustitia nec bonitate nec praescientia nec ratione, quamvis 
egressum divinae potentiae in actum semper concomitatur voluntas, iustitia, 
bonitas, praescientia, ratio, quae in Deo eadem sunt secundum rem. Infinita 
est ergo potentia respectu agendorum, quamvis non voluntas nec iustitia 
nec praescientia nec ratio.®° 


Small wonder, therefore, that we find the classical formula 
already in the Summa : 


De potentia ergo absoluta posset damnare Petrum et salvare Iudam; 


de potentia vero ordinata secundum praeordinationem et retributionem se- 
cundum merita, non posset...** 


5. TRACTATE: ON THE DIVINE KNOWLEDGE. 


I. Section: On the divine knowledge considered absolutely. 
One Question: On the nature and attributes of the divine 
knowledge. 
1. Member: What is the divine knowledge? 
2. Member: By what is the divine knowledge? 
1. Chapter: Whether God knows things by Himself or 
by something else? 


78. I, n.141; t.I, p.220. 

79. Nihil temere asserendo, cum omni modestia respondendum quod, si po- 
tentia Dei concipiatur ab anima absolute, non potest anima determinare nec capere 
infinitum pelagus suae potestatis. Sed cum anima speculatur divinam potentiam ut 
ordinatam secundum conditionem potestatis, veritatis, bonitatis, dico quod possibile 
a est quod posse potentiae est et non potest quod est impotentiae. I, n.155; 
t.I, p.236. 

80. I, n.142; tI, p.221. 

81. I, 0.141; t.I, p.220s. 
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2. Chapter: Whether God knows by a cause? 

3. Chapter: Whether God known by one (reason) | or 
by many? 

4. Chapter: Whether the divine knowledge is by an 
exemplar ? 


. Member: Of which is the divine knowledge? 


1. Chapter: Whether the knowledge of God is of beings 
and non-beings? 

2. Chapter: Whether the knowledge of God is of in- 
finite things? 

3. Chapter: Whether the knowledge of God is of good 
and evil things? 

4. Chapter: Whether God’s knowledge is of necessary 
and contingent things? 

5. Chapter: Whether God’s knowledge is of all pos- 
sible propositions (enuntiabilium)? - 

6. Chapter: Whether God's knowledge is of singular 
things? 

7. Chapter: Whether God's knowledge is of opposites? 


. Member: On the mode of God’s knowledge. 


1. Chapter: On the ideas of things and on the “reasons” 
in the Wisdom of God. 
. Chapter: How evils are known by God. 
. Chapter: How God knows all things by their pre- 
sence. 
. Chapter: How God knows all things at once. 
. Chapter: How God knows all things perfectly. 
. Chapter: How God knows all things immutably. 


II. Section: On the knowledge of God considered in its relations. 
I. Question: On God's knowledge in relation to future 


II. 


Ill. 


things, or on the prescience of God (in seven chapters). 
Question: On the knowledge of God as regards things 
to be made (the “disposition” of God in five chapters). 
Question: On the knowledge of God as regards things 
to be governed. 

1. Title: On divine providence (in seven chapters). 

2. Title: On the fatum (in five chapters). 
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IV. Question: On the knowledge of God in relation to sal- 
vation. (This question deals almost exclusively with the 
theological problems of predestination, reprobation, elec- 
tion, love of God, and the Book of Life.) 


This vast tract — more than one hundred pages of our edition — 
approaches the “Scientia divina’” from both the philosophical and 
the theological angle. Only a few remarks of special interest for 
Metaphysics may be presented. The Summa does not prove the 
existence of God’s knowledge, nor even of an intellect in God, 
presumably, because it proved already that God is truth. 


The nature of God's knowledge is ascertained by an approach 
from the nature of human knowledge both in its substantial agree- 
ment and difference. Then we can characterize God’s knowledge 
as a speculative similitude of knowable things. It is not a similitude 
gotten from the things, but a similitude towards the things which 
are similar to it; we can characterize it not only as an actual, but 
also as an habitual knowledge. For God’s knowledge is independent 
of things whether they exist or do not exist, and it regards all 
things be they good or evil. Such an habitual and independent 
knowledge can be aptly compared with light, when we suppose 
that light contains the similitude of all colors: even if no color 
existed in reality, the similitude of color would still be in the light. 
The knowledge that God has of Himself, however, is never habi- 
tual, but always actual, because God is always present to Himself.*? 

If God does not receive any knowledge from outside, He must 
know things by Himself.** This is possible, because God is the cause 
of things which are not God. Hence God knows all things as their 
cause: Omnia scit per se, qui est causa omnium.** And since God 
is absolutely simple, He knows the multitude of things not by a 
multitude of “reasons” but only by one “reason” which is God 
Himself.2° We may call this knowledge that God has about things 
“idea,” if we take idea as identical with God’s essence. Plato erred 
in separating the ideas from the divine essence.** 


. I, 0.163; tI, p.24s. 
. I, .164; t.I, p.247. 
. I, 0.165; t.1, p.248. 
. I, 0.166; t.1, p.249. 
. I, 0.167; t.1, p.250. 
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As to the objects of God’s knowledge, we have to state that 
God knows all things, whether they exist or not, whether they 
have existed or will exist. The reason for this is at hand. God is 
the cause of everything, either as the cause which can produce them, 
or as the cause which disposes them, or as the cause which actually 
produces them. As “Causa potens” God knows many things which 
never have existed and never will exist; as “Causa disponens” He 
knows everything which exists, has existed, or will exist; as “causa 
operans” He knows everything which actually exists.S 


From this it follows immediately that God knows an infinity 
of things. For we proved that God’s power is infinite; hence as 
“Causa potens’” God knows infinite things.** 


God also knows good and evil things. Though God’s knowledge 
is a similitude, and evil things are not similar to God insofar as 
they are evil, nevertheless, God knows this dissimilitude through 
His similitude, because he knows that evil things lack this similitude. 
God likewise knows evil things through His causality not, however, 
as efficient cause but as deficient cause.*® 


God also knows all singulars. This is easily proved by the 
Summa: Creatures know singular facts, consequently God knows 
them also. The objection, taken from the Platonic-Aristotelean 
epistemology, that the immateriality of the intellect prevents it from 
knowing singular facts and allows it to know only universals, is 
discarded by the Summa, since it is a fact that the human intellect 
knows singulars: 


Aliter tamen dicendum et verius, quod intellectus humanus intelligit 
singularia. 


Whilst the human intellect knows singular things by the help 
of a universal species obtained by means of the senses, and whilst 
the angelic intellect knows them by a similar species not received 
from the senses, God knows singulars by a species which is not 
different from Himself.®° 


Next the Summa Minorum treats the doctrine of ideas and 


87. I, n.168, II; t.I, p.251. 
88. I, n.169; t.1, p.252. 

89. I, n.170 ad i, 2; t.l, p.253. 
90. I, n.173; t.I, p.256. 
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finally the problem of God’s knowledge of future contingent facts. 
The solution of the latter problem comes close to that presented 
by Scotus, for the Summa seems to be in favor of an explanation 
which uses the determination of God's causality.®* On the other hand 
the Summa seems to favor St. Bonaventure’s theory that God knows 
future contingent facts through his ideas.%? 


6. TRACTATE: ON GOD'S WILL. 


. Question: On the notion of divine will. 
1. Chapter: Whether the notion of will is applied to God? 
2. Chapter: What is will as regards its signification (ratio 
dicendi) ? 
3. Chapter: On the comparison of will with power and know- 
ledge. 
. Question: On the causality®* of the divine will. 
1. Chapter: Why will is rather defined by “cause” and not 
by “power” or “wisdom”. 
2. Chapter: What kind of cause is the divine will? 
3. Chapter: Whether the divine will has a cause or reason? 
III. Question: On the differences of the divine will. 
1. Title: On the differences of the divine will in general. 
2. Title: On the differences of the divine will in particular. 
1. Member: On the voluntas beneplaciti. 
2. Member: On the voluntas signi. 
1. Chapter: On the divine prescription and prohibition 
(in three articles). 
2. Chapter: On the divine permission (in three articles). 
3. Chapter: On the divine operation (in three articles). 
. Question: On that which is subject to the divine will. 
1. Chapter: Whether it is subject to the divine will for evils 
to exist or to happen? 
2. Chapter: Whether it is good that evils exist or happen? 
3. Chapter: Whether evils are of use? 


91. Cf. I, n.171 ad 4; t.I, p.255. 

92. Cf. I, n.177; tI, p.262. 

93. On page 360 we read quidditate; no manuscript seems to have causalitate. 
The editors simply add a footnote saying: id est causalitate, cf. p.363, where indeed 
the second question deals with the causality of God’s will. 
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V. Question: On the fulfillment of the divine will. Whether the 
divine will is always fulfilled ? 


Vi. Question: On the conformation of the human will with the 
divine will? 
1. Chapter: Whether there can be such a conformation? 
2. Chapter: What is conformation? 
3. Chapter: Whether we are bound to conform our will to 
the divine will ? 
. Chapter: Whether we are bound to will what the divine 
will wills? 
. Chapter: Whether we are bound to will whatever we know 
God wills? 
. Chapter: Whether it was meritorious for the Saints that 
they did not will the death of Christ? 
. Chapter: Whether it is meritorious to feel sad about the 
sufferings of the Saints? 
. Chapter: Whether the just may rejoice over the sufferings 
of the wicked? 


By will, the Summa Minorum understands the power of free 
decision or of free will. Following Damascene it states: Will is an 
understanding power, master of its acts. Such a will is in God, 
because a power which knows itself and dominates its own acts 
is better than a power which has no knowledge and works blindly. 
Since we have to attribute to God everything that is more perfect, 
it follows that God has a will. 

The will of God is not different from God’s substance, and its 
act is identical with the essence of God.® 

As to the causality of God's will, the Summa states first that 
the causality of God as regards exterior facts, is not to be attributed 
to the power of God nor to the knowledge of God, but rather to 
the will of God, which presupposes both power and knowledge.** 
God's will is the cause of all things which are positive and which 
have an efficient cause, hence no evil things as such are subject 


94. I, n.266, a; t.I, p.360. 

95. lc. ad 2; tl, p.361. 

96. Sed ubi est voluntas, necessaria sunt scientia et potentia; propter hoc 
voluntas dicit totam causam, non potentia vel scientia, quia ad ipsam concurrunt 
scientia et nore. Ideo potius definitur voluntas per causalitatem quam potentia 
vel scientia. I, n.269; t.I, p.363. 
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to the causality of God's will, since they have only a deficient cause.*” 
Furthermore, God is the immediate cause of all things, so that 
there is no means between God's will and its effects.% 


Since the will of God is first. cause, it cannot have a cause, 
neither an efficient nor a final cause; for it is not dependent on a 
principle or reason. However, God's will is not without reason, 
since God’s will is not irrational: 


Respondeo, secundum Anselmum: Voluntas divina proprie non est ex 
ratione, nec aliquid sit ei principium; nec praeter rationem, nec irrationabilis 
esse videatur; Ticitur tamen habere rationem, sicut idem dicitur habere se 
ipsum: idem enim est in Deo voluntas et ratio; sed si dicatur ratio aliquis 

nis extra, nullo modo habet rationem.*® 


After this the Summa Minorum goes on to speak about the 
differences of the divine will, making the traditional distinctions and 
treating in detail the voluntas beneplaciti and the voluntas signi. 
The rest, however, is concerned with moral questions. 


Ill. FINAL REFLECTIONS 


When we look back at the system of Metaphysics, or Theologic 
which the Summa Minorum developes mainly in its first part,?°° 
we have to acknowledge a certain artificiality. However, this artifi- 
ciality is due principally to the general scheme of the Summa 
(which is theological) and partly to practical reasons. Nevertheless, 
even taking into account this artificiality, we have to confess that 
the Summa Minorum can well stand a comparison with any of the 
classical scholastics in regard to their system of Metaphysics or 
Theologic. We do not know any system which even in theological 
surroundings shows a clearer scheme of Theologic when we look 
a little deeper, and go beyond the artificial web of divisions and 
subdivisions. For it is not difficult to see through the thin veil of 
this scheme and behold behind it a grand, ideal scheme, or system, 


97. I, n.270; t.I, p. 364 a. 

98. l.c. Respondeo II; t.I, p.364. 

99. I, n.271; t.I, p.366. 

100. The beginning of the second book or Part of the Summa is also important 
for Metaphysics, since nn. 6-19 (t.II, p.14-29) contain detailed discussions of God's 
threefold causality. The place of this part and other metaphysical discussions of the 
Summa is easily found in the scheme of Metaphysics previously presented. 
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of Metaphysics as Theologic, which forces our admiration even 
though we may not follow it as to its every detail: This ideal 
scheme — abstracted from the Summa, and not projected into the 
Summa — clearly shows two main divisions. The first main part deals 
with God's negative and privative attributes; the second main part 
deals with God’s analogical attributes. However, within both main 
divisions two main subdivisions can easily be distinguished as from 
more basic notions less basic notions are developed. Within the 
first main division, God’s necessity and aseity are clearly recognized 
as basic. The Summa does not fail to go back to this time and 
again. In the second main division, though not so clearly as in the 
former, the theory of the transcendentals is likewise basic in refer- 
ence to the tracts which follow on God's power, knowledge and 
will. They are certainly correlated, since “one,” “true,” and “good” 
are correlated to power, wisdom, and will. The whole Theologic 
of the Summa Minorum is preceded by an introductory tract on the 
cognoscibility of God. 
Hence we gain the following ideal scheme of the Summa: 


Introduction: God’s cognoscibility. 


I. Main part: The negative and privative attributes of God. 
1. The necessity and aseity of God's existence. The five ways 
of proving the existence of God. 
2. The attributes of God following from God's necessity 
and aseity. 
a) God’s immutability. 
b) God's simplicity. 
c) God's immensity: 
God's infinity, 
God's incomprehensibility, 
God's ubiquity and incircumscriptibility, 
God's eternity. 
II. Main Part: The analogical attributes of God. 
1. God's attributes as regards the transcendentals. 
a) (The predication of being). 
b) The predication of unum. 
c) The predication of verum. 
d) The predication of bonum. 
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e) (The predication of pulchrum.) 
. God's attributes correlated to the three classical transcen- 
dentals. 
a) God’s power (unum — correlated to the efficient cause). 
b) God's knowledge (verum — correlated to the exemplary 
cause). 
c) God’s will (40num — correlated to the final cause). 


By our statement that this would be the ideal scheme of the 
Metaphysics of the Summa Minorum, we do not imply, however, 
that this would be the ideal scheme of Metaphysics or Theologic, 
absolutely speaking. It is certainly better than most of the schemes 
offered by our modern textbooks. However, a thorough discussion 
of possible shortcomings would lead us too far afield, and would 
involve us in the intricate question of the relation between Ontology 
and Theodicy. Instead let us now briefly outline the systems of 
Metaphysics explicitely or implicitely offered by two other Fran- 
ciscans of Oxford, viz. Thomas of York and Duns Scotus. 

The Sapientiale of Thomas of York (d.c. 1260) has been called 
the first metaphysical Summa of the Middle Ages.'°! Grabmann has 
praised it as “eine selbstandige, grossangelegte systematische Dar- 
stellung der Metaphysik.” 1°? This leading scholar in the history 
of scholasticism had first given us an idea of this system of Meta- 
physics. Longpré later enlarged it by editing all the chapter-headings 
according to a manuscript different from, and better than, that used 
by Grabmann.’°* Thomas of York undoubtedly intended his work 
as Metaphysics as the title indicates and the content largely justifies. 
It is divided into three parts: 


I. Part: On God or the Creator. 
This part could be properly called Theologic. After pre- 
liminary discussions it deals with God’s existence and unity; 


101. Cf. E. Longpré, O.F.M., “Fr. Thomas d’York, O.F.M: La premiére Somme 
Métaphysique du XIII¢ siécle,” in Arch. Franc. Hist. 19 (1926) 875-930. 

102. M. Grabmann, “Die Metaphysik des Thomas von York (-+ ca. 1260), in 
Festgabe zum 60. Geburtstag gewidmet... (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie 
des Mittelalters, herausggeb. von Cl. Baumker, Supplementband) (Miinster 1913), 

. 184, 

F 103. Grabmann knows six books of this work; Longpré, however, seven. The 
latter seems more artificial. The division into three parts is clearly indicated by 
the original. 
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names and descriptions of God; with God's incircumscriptibility 
and relation to time; with God’s simplicity, immutability, know- 
ledge, ideas, power, goodness, will, beatitude, providence; 
with the worship of God; with God’s activity; with grace and 
the happiness of man in God. 


. Part: On creatures. 
It deals firstly with the production of being in general, 
discusses the beginning of the world and the composition of 
creatures from matter and form. 


Secondly it deals with Metaphysics as Ontology, that is, 
with being as being.'°* In particular we find a long discussion 
of the notion of being, and of the division of being; the cate- 
gories (preceded by a tract on the second substance or the 
universal) and the notions which later were called by Duns 
Scotus “‘passiones entis disiunctivae,” as infinitum, finitum, 
necesse, possibile, are dealt with in extenso. The disjunction of 
causatum — incausatum offers an opportunity for a long dis- 
cussion on the theory of causes. Next follows a tract on prin- 
ciples. Finally the transcendental notions of “good,” “one,” 
and “true” are discussed, in such a way, however, that other 
topics are interwoven; for example, a theory of opposition, 
a theory of analogy (predication per prius et posterius) and 
an explanation of potency and act and of nature. 


III. Part: This part deals with things which are “under being” (de his 
quae subsunt enti). Grabmann calls it “Special Metaphysics.”"?°* 
The Sapientiale discusses “parts of being in particular,” that 
is, the universe (mundus), the rational soul, and the intelli- 
gences. As is evident, behind this unfinished part is the Aristo- 
telean idea of Metaphysics as the science of the separate 
substances. 


When we now compare this scheme of Metaphysics with that 
of the Summa Minorum, we cannot deny a certain similarity be- 


104. His ita premissis de productione entium in communi, loquar nunc de ente 
secundum quod est ens et de hiis que sunt entis per se. Hec autem consideratio nullius 
est scientie particularis, cuius est pertractare de aliqua parte entis... sed potius philo- 
sophie prime, que considerat principia et causas ultimas, que sunt entis simpliciter et 
per se... Quoted by Grabmann, art. 6 cit. p.188, note 4. 

105. art. cit. p.190. 
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tween both. Both start with Theologic and both deal only later 
with what could be called Ontology. Nevertheless, there is a great 
difference between them as to their inner structure. The tract on 
Ontology is an integral part of the Theologic of the Summa Mino- 
rum, while it does not appear to be such in the Sapientiale of Tho- 
mas of York. We prefer to abstain from further analysis of this 
point, because it seems to be too hazardous to use even a detailed 
scheme of the Sapientiale available only in the headlines of its 
chapters. There is no foundation, explicit or implicit, in either 
Summa for the view that Physics must precede Metaphysics, or that 
special Metaphysics must follow general Metaphysics.°* 

Let us now turn to another Oxford theologian, the Doctor 
Subtilis, and let us ask him for an idea of Metaphysics and its 
structure. We look in vain, however, for a system or structure of 
Metaphysics which is explicitely developed by the Doctor Subtilis. 
On the other hand there is a definite idea of Metaphysics and also 
of its structure underlying the metaphysical discussions of Scotus. 
It appears, therefore, to us, that Scotus would answer in this way: 

Metaphysics is a universal, that is, a general science, since it 
deals with transcendental notions that are not confined to one 
genus of beings. The subject of Metaphysics is being as being, 
which notion is univocal to created and increated being. Because 
this notion is univocal it is able to be used in the construction of 
a Theologic. Since Metaphysics takes “being” as subject, the imme- 
diate predicates of being have as wide a range as being itself, and 
hence must cover created and increated being, transcending the 
categories. Such predicates are called transcendents, as Scotus says, 
or transcendentals as we would say. Metaphysics, therefore, is a 
science of the transcendentals.1°7 


106. As to the first part we are in agreement with Grabmann (art. cit. p.192); 
as to the second we are in disagreement. For what Grabmann calls Special Metaphysics 
in the Sapientiale is, in our opinion, not that which Neo-Scholastics under the leader- 
ship of Christian Wolff (prepared by Suarez) call Special Metaphysics. For Special 
Metaphysics deals with God, the world and the soul. The Sapientiale deals with 
God at the beginning, and with the world in the second part, that is with both 
before the so-called Special Metaphysics! That the Summa had added the third part 
at all, which, probably better, could be called a tract on the “Intelligences” is due 
to the Aristotelian inspiration of the work, since, according to Aristotle, the “separate 
substances” are the object of Metaphysics also. 

107. Igitur necesse est esse aliquam scientiam universalem, quae per se con- 
siderat illa transcendentia, et hanc scientiam vocamus Metaphysicam, quae dicitur a 
meta, quod est trans, et physis, scientia, quasi transcendens scientia, quia est de 
transcendentibus. Quaest. Subt. in Metaphysic. prol. n.5; ed. Vivés, t.7, p.Sa. 
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Of such transcendentals several types can be distinguished. There 
are the transcendentals (passiones entis) which are convertible with 
being; they are the classical ones: unum, verum, bonum. There are, 
furthermore, transcendentals, which are predicable about every being 
only in disjunction (passiones entis disiunctivae), as, finitum- 
infinitum, necesse-contingens, a se-ab alio, etc. There also trans- 
cendentals which are pure perfections, as, “wisdom,” “love,” “will,” 
etc. Metaphysics is concerned: with all these transcendentals, and 
in general with all notions which transcend the categories. By their 
help it enriches the notion of being which is the subject of Meta- 
physics, thus developing a theory of being or a true Ontology. 


By developing such a theory we gain our first notions about God, 
not by simply constructing them, but by demonstrating them. Duns 
Scotus has given us an example of this procedure in his precious 
treatise De Primo rerum Principio. There only transcendental no- 
tions are used, truly “passiones metaphysicales,” and the result is 
a proper, though composite notion of God. Hence theologic is an 
integral part of the Metaphysics of Scotus, and even may be iden- 
tified with it. However, according the Oxonien se, in this Theologic, 
God is not the subject; for the subject of the highest conclusions of 
this science remains evs, since the highest point reached in this Meta- 
physics is the conclusion: Aliguid ens est actu infinitum.'® 


The towering peak of Scotus’ Metaphysics is, therefore, likewise 
theologic. The firm and broad basis of this are transcendental 
notions, though not all of them, since preference has to be given 
to the disjunctive transcendentals over the convertible transcen- 
dentals. Now, it is surprising that the Summa Minorum likewise 
mainly uses disjunctive transcendentals as a starting-point, for as 
such it uses — to speak a Scotistic language — the passio entis 
disiunctiva of necesse — contingens, and a se — ab alio. The Doctor 
Subtilis starts with the three transcendentals, efficiens-effectum, 
finis-finitum, excedens-excessum, which follow the laws of the 
transcendental relation, prius-posterius.°° We cannot omit re- 


108. In Metaphysica etsi Deus non est subiectum primum, est tamen consi- 
deratum in illa scientia nobilissimo modo, quo potest in aliqua scientia considerari 
naturaliter acquisita. Oxon. q. 2, prol. n.20; t.8, p.171. However, according to the 
Quaestiones in Met., God also can be first subject. 

109. Cf. the second chapter of Scotus’ De Primo Rerum Principio, where a 
theory of relation is developed in the first conclusions. 
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calling again that the Sapientiale of Thomas of York at least has a 
detailed discussion on these disjunctive transcendentals, though its 
Organic connection with Metaphysics as Theology seems to be 
blurred. On the other hand the Seraphic Doctor has actually used 
them in his much neglected proofs of the existence of God.1'° 


The historical conclusion of this digression is this: The ideal of 
a Franciscan Metaphysics is Theologic and its starting point is being. 
However, we do not think that this is only a historical conclusion. 
We agree with Fr. Pacificus Borgmann, O.F.M. that Metaphysics 
is Theologic also in a systematical sense. The justification of this 
position does not, however, belong to our present task. 

We have to come to a close of our already lengthy discussions 
of the Metaphysics of the Summa Minorum and that of some Fran- 
ciscan scholastics. What is evident at least is this, that Theologic 
is an integral part of Metaphysics. If a distinction between Meta- 
physica generalis and Metaphysica specialis has to be made at all, 
in the light of our tradition and of the tradition of Christian 
thought before 1500, it can have only this meaning: that Theologic 
or the Metaphysica specialis follows the development of a theory 
of being, mostly of the transcendentals, which are predicable in 
disjunction. The problem of the classical convertible transcendentals 
has to be discussed within Theologic itself as the Summa Minorum 
clearly shows. 


It seems to us that such a Metaphysics would be the realization 
of the science for which Aristotle was seeking, and which has come 
down to his followers in a rather confusing condition. Such a 
science would even realize the ideal of a strict science in the Aris- 
totelean sense, since it can satisfy the Aristotelian requirements of 
strict demonstration, not of course of the demonstratio propter quid, 
but of the demonstratio quia. In such a real science a theory of 
being and its transcendentals — with the restrictions mentioned 
above — together with a theory on relations, would take the place 


110. Cf. the “secunda via” of the proof of the existence of God in De mys- 
terio Trinitatis, q.1, a.1, fundamenta 11-20: t.V, p.46-47. The Seraphic Doctor uses 
ten such “conditiones vel suppositiones,” that is, ten disjunctive transcendentals 
expressed in the conditional form, in which the position of the antecedent infers the 
position of the consequent; for instance, if there is an ens posterius, there is an 
ens prius; if there is an ens ab alio, there is an ens a se, etc. 

Cf. also the different use of the disjunctive transcendentals in Itsinerarium, 
c.5, 3; t.V, p.308. 
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of the Axiomata. The fact that something exists at all, and a few 
further qualifications which can be ascertained from one fact, will 
serve as “Archai.” Hence, we emphatically state that the ideal of 
Metaphysics of the Summa Minorum is truly Aristotelian.™ 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
Saint Bonaventure, N.Y. 


111. What a Platonic, or rather Neo-Platonic, Metaphysics would be is ex- 
plained by Cl. Baumker in Witelo, Ein Philosoph und Naturforscher des XIll. 
Jahrhunderts (Beitrage, Baumker, Bd 3, Minster 1908) p.279 ss. Witelo’s tract 
De intelligentiis is such a Metaphysics, although it is tinged with Aristotelian thought 
Cf. the detailed plan of this Metaphysics on p.283s. 





A MANUSCRIPT OF ALEXANDER OF HALES 


INCE this issue of FRANCISCAN STUDIES does honor to 

the memory of Alexander of Hales, the student of things Fran- 
ciscan will be interested to know that there are two manuscripts of 
the Doctor Irrefragabilis which have found permanent homes here 
in the United States. One, the property of Columbia University, 
New York, is a Tabula Quaestionum of Alexander's Summa Theolo- 
gica. Listed in the Census under questionable authorship,’ a com- 
parison with the critical edition of Alexander’s Summa convinces 
us that this is most certainly his work.? The other manuscript, the 
subject of this article, is now housed with the valuable collection 
of Franciscana at Holy Name College in Washington, D.C. 


A work of the early (?) XIVth Century, the Holy Name Col- 
lege manuscript was long considered a Commentary on Book IV 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard and is catalogued as such in 
the Census. Examination of the text, however, shows that this 
manuscript constitutes the first half of Book IV of Alexander's 
Summa Theologica. Alexander never wrote a commentary on the 
Sentences, as his Quaracchi editors attest. These same editors list 
three manuscripts of Alexander's Summa which are entitled “Super 
Sententias’ and eight others where the titles “Summa” and “Super 
Sententias” are used indiscriminately, and they proceed to quote 
no less an authority than Francis Cardinal Ehrle who states that 
“Alexander left no commentaries on the Sentences; but his Summa 
is often called a scriptum in libros Sententiarum in ancient book- 
titles and indexes.” * A comparison between our manuscript and 
an incunabulum of the Summa printed in 1482, the property of 
St. Bonaventure College, substantiates this statement. 


1. S. De Ricci, and W. J. Wilson, Census of Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada (New York, W. J. Wilson and Co., 
1935-1940), II, 1766, no. 74. 

2. Summa Theologica, Quaracchi, 1924, I, 1. 

3. Op. cit., I, 484, no. 90. 

4. Summa Prolegomena, I, xxv. 
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The manuscript itself is in an excellent state of preservation 
though incomplete. At least one folio at the end is missing, column 
two on folio 19v is left uncopied creating a lacuna in the text, and, 
due to a careless rebinding of a much later date, folios five to eight 
are misplaced. The remaining folios are in correct order as far as 
can be determined at this time. 


Written on vellum in two columns of 59 lines each, the 
manuscript page measures 41.5 x 28.5 cm. and the text, 29 x 18.5. 
There are no divisions of the text into Questions, Articles, etc. 
indicated either in the text itself or in the margin, except for a 
solitary marginal note done in red on folio 112r which opens 
Alexander's consideration of the Holy Eucharist (see Plate Il). 
There is an occasional word or phrase erased in the text and the 
corrected form written in the margin by a later hand; generally 
speaking, however, the margin is free of all writing. Quite 
regularly after every two folios we find a Roman numeral inserted 
at the extreme edge of the margin. These numerals start with II 
and continue on to LVI (just a folio before Alexander's treatment 
of the Holy Eucharist) and then repeat themselves to the end of 
the book. Since they in no wise have bearing on the text itself, 
they must be the scribe’s markings used to indicate the number of 
‘pecia’ copied. Number XVI is omitted, but number XVIII is had 
twice. The small paragraph marks throughout the work are done 
in red or blue inks, while the initial letters employ a happy combi- 
nation of both colors. In only a few instances has the original black 
ink of the text faded. 


The text opens abruptly with the introductory words of 
Question I of Book IV (see Plate I): “Dictum est supra de 
redemptore qui est per gratiam reparator. Nunc dicendum est...” 
and closes just as abruptly in the middle of Question LIII with: 
“Horror est enim homini carnem comedere et sanguinem bibere.” 
Since the incunabulum cited above includes one hundred and 
fourteen Questions, our manuscript covers just a little less than half 
of this material. In it Alexander of Hales treats of the Sacraments 
of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Holy Eucharist. The lost folio 


5. Cf. J. Destrez, La pecia dans les manuscrits universitaires du XIlle et du 
XIVe s. (Paris, 1935), p. 66. 
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or folios at the end would have completed his treatment of these 
three Sacraments. 


Unfortunately nothing is known of its history prior to its 
arrival in this country shortly after the First World War. Brought 
from Germany it was kept in St. Francis Monastery, New York, and 
in 1930 was removed to Holy Name College, the Franciscan House 
of Studies for Holy Name Province. 


GAUDENS E. MOHAN, O.F.M. * 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


* I wish to express my thanks to Very Rev. Mathias Faust, O.F.M. who made 
the manuscripts treated available through the kind courtesy of Holy Name College 
Library and Columbia University Libraries. 





THE “INTELLECTUS AGENS” IN THE “SUMMA” 
OF ALEXANDER OF HALES 


LEXANDER OF HALES, the first Franciscan to occupy the 
chair of philosophy at Paris, and the principal figure of a 
long line of theologian-philosophers,’ is credited with a work 
which well could be called Summa Minorum, or Franciscan Summa.” 
In this Summa, Hales has made use of nearly all the philosophical 
works of Aristotle, but this did not prevent him from abandoning 
Aristotle on some important questions. A preponderant place is 
reserved for a number of Platonic and Augustinian theories.* 
Alexander relies strongly upon St. Augustine for his metaphy- 
sical theories and the philosophy developing from them. This 
reliance is mentioned by his editors in the Prolegomena to his 
Summa,‘ and is stressed by Alexander himself when he says that 
it is better to believe Augustine and Anselm than Aristotle.® 
The Irrefragable Doctor attempts to follow faithfully the teach- 


ing of St. Augustine regarding man’s knowledge in via,® maintaining 
that cognition of God is so impressed on the rational mind and its 
evidence shines forth so strongly, that the existence of the First 


1. Maurice de Wulf, Histoire de la philosophie médiévale, 6th ed., II, 20. 
Les premiers maitres dominicains furent Roland de Crémone et Jean de S. Gilles; 
le premier franciscain fut Alexandre de Halés. 

Ibid., p. 104: Alexandre de Halés est le chef de file d’une longue série de 
théologiens-philosophes qui enseignérent 4 l’université, en qualité de titulaires d'une 
chaire franciscaine. 

2. Ibid., p. 105: ...et la compilation inscrite sous le nom d'Alexandre put 
s'appeler la Summa Minorum, ou la Somme des franciscains. 

3. Ibid., p. 106: Il utilise presque toute I’eeuvre philosophique d’Aristote, dont 
le crédit, vers 1231, commengait 4 monter, et il n’a pas peu contribué 4 son succés 
décisif, ce qui ne l’empéche pas de critiquer Aristote, et de l’abandonner sur des 

uestions importantes... En méme temps, il réserve une place prépondérante 4 nombre 
e théories platoniciennes et augustiniennes provenant de la scolastique du XIJ€ siécle. 

4. Alexander of Hales, Summa Theologica, (Ad Claras Aquas, Quaracchi. 
MCMXXVIII). The references throughout are to the book, number, tome and page. 
Alexander Halensis in conscribenda Summa Thevlogica doctrinas philosophicas et 
theologicas a S. Augustino, S. Anselmo et schola Sancti Victoris, praecipue excogitatas 
et iam in academiis Medii Aevi usu receptas, fidelissime amplectitur. (t.I, p. xxviii). 

5. Dico quod plus credendum est Augustino et Anselmo quam Philosopho 
(pp. xxxix-xl). 

6. Cf. St. Augustine, De Videndo Deo, Epist. 147. c. 3, n. 8 (PL 33,600): 
Ibid., cc. 2, 16, nn. 7, 38 (PL 33, 599, 613). I, n.14; t.I, p.23. Vide, Alex. of Hales, 
Summa Theol., I, 14; t.I, p.33. 
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Being, even without the influence of grace, cannot remain unknown.” 
Likewise, maintaining the stress laid by St. Augustine on the 
dignity of the human soul,’ Hales rejects the Neo-Platonic and 
Arabian position that between the human soul and its God, there 
are several beings interposed, or that there are intermediary intel- 
ligences needed.® Besides these doctrines, there is also a treatment 
of knowledge in the eternal reasons, as well as an attempt to 
reconcile Augustinian and Aristotelian philosophy.’ 

Taking as the three principal methods of dividing the intellectus 
humanus, the methods of St. Augustine, Aristotle and Damascene, 
Hales considers that that of St. Augustine is superior to the other 
two. Augustine has given a division into ratio, intellectus, and 
intelligentia.'' This division of the mind acceptable to Hales is 
the one to which at least the terms, if not the meanings of the 
terms, of the Aristotelian division will be subordinated and applied. 

The Philosopher's division is that of material, possible and 
agent intellect. The material intellect knows the species in the 
phantasms, and the separable possible intellect knows the species 
abstracted by the agent intellect.'? Blessed John Damascene’s divi- 


sion divides the soul into intellect, mind, and opinion, besides sense 
and imagination.1* Damascene explains that from sense there arises 
the passion or property, which is called imagination. From imagi- 
nation, there arises opinion. Then the mind making a decision re- 
garding opinion, judges truth, whence the faculty of judging, 
because it decides, knows and judges, is called mind." 


7. Alexander Halensis docet quod cognitio Dei in mente rationali ita impressa 
est ac tanta evidentia fulget ut existentia Entis Primi, etiam gratia non influente, 
ignorari non potest... (Summa Theol., I, Prol., p. xxxi). 

6. GSE Augustine, De Vera Relig. iG 35° n. 113 (PL 34, 172); De Gen. ad 
Lit., n. 60 (PL 34, 243); 83 Quaestionum, q. 51, nn. 2 et 4 (PL 40, 33). 

9. Cf. Summa Theol. I, n.20, ad 3; t.I, p.31. 

10. De Wuff, loc. cit., p. 108: En psychologie, Alexandre tente de fusionner 
les doctrines d’Aristote et d’ Augustin. 

11. De prima divisione Augustini: Ratio, Intellectus, Intelligentia... Cf. II, n.370; 
t.ll, p.449. 

12. Ibid., p. 446: Philosophus vero dividit in intellectum materialem, qui co- 
gnoscit species in phantasmatibus, et intellectum_possibilem separabilem, qui co- 
gnoscit species abstractas, et intellectum agentem. Cf. De Anima, Ill, 5. 

13. Secundum Toannem Damascenum dividitur in intellectum, mentem, et 
Opinionem: has enim enumerat cognitivas praeter sensum et imaginationem... II, 
ante 368; t. II, p. 446. 

14. Unde dicit quod “per sensum animae constituitur passio quae dicitur imagi- 
natio, ex imaginatione vero fit opinio, deinde mens diudicans opinionem, sive vera 
sit sive falsa, iudicat veritatem; unde mens a metiendo et ex cogitando et iudicando 
dicitur; quod autem divdicatum et determinatum est, recte dicitur intellectus... Il, 
ante 368; t. II, p. 446, 
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These three divisions are not identical with one another. Each 
differs, because the point of view from which each is determined 
is different. Augustine’s division is made according to differences 
of intelligible forms, whether these forms be of the composite or 
the complex, that is, whether those forms be of the spirit separated 
or the spirit separable from the organic body. Damascene’s division 
concerns the differences of these same beings as they are compre- 
hended under the condition of composition or complexity. There- 
fore, neither of these divisions is reducible to the other.'® 


Further, the intellectus of the Augustinian division is not under- 
stood in the same way as the intellectus of Damascene. The in- 
tellect described by St. Augustine is a cognitive power of separated 
created forms i.e. of angels, even without complexity, (that is, 
without corporeal matter) ; whereas the intellect described by Damas- 
cene is understood as being the cognitive power by which determined 
truth is known by means of a pre-judgment of the mind belonging 
to creatures composed of matter and form.'® Hence, we are to 
conclude that intellect as defined by Augustine is broader in appli- 
cation, for, whereas Damascene defines the faculty of a being which 
knows both the spiritual and the spiritual conjoined to matter, 
Augustine defines the faculty of not only such a being, but also 
of being which is by its nature wholly separable from body and 
the conditions of body. 

In these same divisions, mind (mens) does not have the same 
meaning. According to St. Augustine, mind is the supreme faculty 
of the soul; but according to Damascene it is merely a power for 
discerning truth from falsity.17 Nor does the term ‘intelligence’ 
connote the same thing for these two philosophers. Augustine 
teaches that intelligence is the highest power of the soul extending 
~ .. Sek Contra, b. Praeterea, divisio Augustini videtur esse secundum differentias 
formarum intelligibilium sine compositione vel complexione, divisio vero Ioannis 
Damasceni secundum differentias earum in quantum cum compositione vel com- 
plexione accipiuntur; ergo neutra est ad alteram reducibilis... II,.n.368; t.II, p.447. 

16. Ad primum, quod intellectus in divisione Augustini non est secundum 
eundem modum acceptus secundum quem in divisione Ioannis Damasceni. Nam 
intellectus, secundum Augustinum, est vis cognoscitiva formarum creaturarum 
separatarum ut sine complexione; intellectus autem, secundem Ioannem Damascenum, 
‘in quantum cognoscitur veritas determinata in complexionibus ex iudicio mentis 
praeambule... II, n. 368, ad 1; t. II, p. 448. 

17. Similiter nec mens utrobique similiter accipitur. Nam non est mens 
secundum TIoannem Damascenum idem quod mens secundum Augustinum, supremum 


in anima, sed est via diudicans ad discernendum veritatem a falsitate... IL n. 368, 
ad. 1; t. II, p. 448. 
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itself to the contemplation of God.'* For Damascene, it is the 
power which understands truth with the certitude of truth.’® Lastly, 
the Augustinian term ratio is not to be equated with Damascene’s 
opinio, for ratio is the power which through cognition attains to 
the forms abstracted from bodies and the accidents of bodies.?° 


Thus St. Augustine’s division is not reducible to Damascene’s, 
nor is Damascene’s reducible to Augustine’s. Damascene’s explains 
the progress of reason from the habit of principles or principles to 
the habit of conclusions.*! Augustine’s explains knowledge of the 
external world by means of ratio, knowledge of the divine by 
intelligentia, and knowledge of the uncreated and the created, as 
well as knowledge by the created world of spirits, by the intel- 
lectus.2 Now Damascene’s is not contrary to Augustine's; yet it is 
not the same as Augustine’s. Rather, his treating of truth obtained 
of intelligible forms by beings of mixed or complex natures, that 
is by corporeal beings endowed with reason,”* is contained in St. 
Augustine's, which treats of the cognitive faculty of spiritual beings 
in general. 


18. Unde non est idem quod intelligentia, quae est, secundum Augustinum, via 
suprema extendens se ad Dei comtemplationem... II, n. 368, ad I; t. Il, p. 448. 

19. Solutio: Est enim accipere verum cum quadam admixtione falsitatis, et sic 
dicitur opinio, vel cum discretione veritatis a falsitate, et sic est mentis, vel cum 
certitudine veritatis, et sic dicitur intellectus... II, n. 368; II, p. 448. 

20. Nec opinio est idem quod ratio; nihilominus tamen secundum quod ratio 
attingit complexiones, sic dicitur opinio esse in ratione... ratio vero secundum primam 
divisionem Augustini, est via quae attingit per cognitionem formas abstractas a 
corporibus et corporum accidentibus... II, n. 368; II, p. 448. 

21. Aliae vero differentiae, quas ponit Damascenus, attenduntur secundum 
progressum intellectus sive rationis ab habitu principii vel principorum ad habitum 
conclusionis. II, n. 380, ad 3; t. II, p. 459. 

22. Sed contra hoc est: quod Augustinus ita ponit differentias: rationis, 
intellectus, intelligentiae, ut ratio comprehendat corporum naturas, intellectus spiritum 
creatum, intelligentia Spiritum increatum; quare actus intellectus est post actum 
rationis et ante actum intelligentiae. II, n. 368; t. II, p. 447. 

In ad primum: ratio vero, secundum primam Ae Augustini, est vis quae 
attingit per cognitionem formas abstractas a corporibus et corporum accidentibus... 
II, n. 368, ad 1; t. II, p. 448. 

Num intellectus, secundum Augustinum, est vis cognitiva formarum creatarum 
separatarum ut sine complexione... intelligentia, quae est, via suprema extendens ad 
Dei contemplationem. Solutio : Intellectus vero ponit cognoscitivum angelorum, 
daemonum, animarum et omnis spiritus creati; ex quo patet quod loquitur de 
intelligibilibus quae sunt iuxta animam rationalem... II, n. 370; t. HI, p. 450. Solutio 
ad finem: ratio vero est circa formas intelligibiles inventas in rebus sensibilibus;.. 
intellectus autem formarum intelligibilium creatarum separatarum a_sensibilibus; 
intelligentia vero divinorum... II, n. 377; t. II, p. 456. 

23. Aliae vero divisiones respiciunt veritatem formarum intelligibilium in 
complexione entium... II, n. 368; t. II, p. 448 (Sol.). 
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Now, let us consider the relation between Augustine and Aris- 
totle. It cannot be maintained that the threefold division offered 
by Aristotle corresponds to the three differences of powers main- 
tained by Augustine. Augustine’s division is distinguished according 
to different intelligibles into grades of greater or less nobility or 
spirituality. What this means is understood when we consider that 
the uncreated intelligible is nobler than the created; and that among 
created intelligibles, that which is separated from corporeal forms 
is nobler than that conjoined to such forms. It is upon differences 
of intelligibility or nobility that Augustine divides.** But Aristotle's 
division has to do with differences arising from the functions of 
one power of abstracting. Hence the power described by Aristotle 
is constituted for abstraction, and it is thus an abstracting power 
and a power comprehending the abstracted forms. From this it is 
clear that the differences of intelligibility assigned in the Philo- 
sopher’s division are regarded from a comparison to abstractible 
forms, whereas Augustine’s, in treating of the intelligibles gua 
abstractibles and of intelligibles gua intelligibles, takes into account 
those of the Philosopher and more.”® 

In order that we may have a clearer notion of the differences 
between the Augustinian and the Aristotelian divisions, let us 
consider the relations between the intellectus and abstraction. 
Abstraction is concerned with abstractible intelligibles. Hence, there 
cannot be abstraction as such of the form of the angelic intelligence, 
of the forms of the sciences, or of the forms of the virtues which 
are in the soul. The limitation of abstraction to abstractible intel- 
ligibles marks the limitation of the Aristotelian intellect; the Augus- 
tinian intellect (intellectus), on the other hand, is not hemmed in 
by the boundaries of abstractible intelligibles, but is free to con- 


24. See notes 16, 17 and 18. Cf. Ibid. II, n.278,-9,-80; t. II, pp. 457-459. 

25. Si vero disceret quis quod intellectus sub iis tribus differentiis respondet 
tribus differentiis virium quae ponuntur ab Augustino, hoc non est verum. Num 
illae tres differentiae, quas ponit Augustinus, distinguuntur secundum intelligibilia 
differentia in nobilitate maiori vel minori: nobilius enim est intelligibile increatum 
quam creatum, intelligibile vero creatum separatum a formis corporalibus quam 
illud quod est in corporibus. Differentiae vero positae a Philosopho attenduntur 
secundum differentias omnium ad abstractionem pertinentium: est enim vis habens 
ea a quibus fit abstractio et est vis abstrahens et est vis formas abstractas compre- 
hendens, et ita differentiae intelligibilium, assignatorum a Philosopho, attenduntur 
secundum comparationem ad formas abstractibiles, differentia vero Augustini ad 
om tee et alias; non ergo secundum unum modum accipiuntur... II, n. 368; t. 

» p. 447. 
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sider the whole range of intelligibles as well as abstractible intel- 
ligibles.?¢ 

There is still another difference between these divisions. Augus- 
tine has posited ratio (reason), by which man judges of those 
things external to him. Ratio includes both the material intellect 
and the possible intellect which Aristotle has assigned to the rational 
creature. Thus ratio for St. Augustine, or the material and the 
possible intellect for Aristotle, knows intelligible forms as they 
were accepted into the phantasms, or as they are accepted from 
the phantasm.?7 Thus, because the rational creature, according to 
the Philosopher’s division, must accept the species abstracted by 
the agent intellect from the phantasm?* and because separated 
intelligible forms are by no means abstractible, the possible intellect 
can never receive knowledge of such separated intelligible forms 
from the agent intellect.?® In this case, too, the limitations imposed 
on the rational soul by Aristotle’s theory of abstraction are evident. 
In the division proffered by Augustine there is no such limitation, 
because Augustine clearly maintains that the mind, even when 
considering itself, considers a spiritual being, nobler than the body 
which it inhabits; that the mind goes above itself, to that beyond 
itself and that is God.*° 


"26. Ad illud quod obicitur de divisione Philosophi respectu divisionis primae 
quam ponit Augustinus, dicendum quod non similiter accipitur in utraque divisione. 
Nam abstractio non currit secundum formas secundum se abstractas, sicut est forma 
intelligentiae angelicae, vel circa formas scientiarum aut virtutum quae sunt in anima, 
sed circa formas intelligibiles abstractibiles. Et propter hoc, cum intellectus in divisione 
Augustini accipiatur circa formas secundum se abstractas, in divisione vero Philosophi 
formas abstractibiles, patet quod non similiter accipitur intellectus utrobique... II, 
n. 368; t. II, ad II, 1-2, p. 448. 

27. Ibid. In divisione ergo Augustino ratio continebat intellectum materialem 
et possibilem prout cognoscunt formas intelligibiles vel in phantasmatibus vel a 
phantasmatibus acceptas. 

28. Ibid: Intellectus autem duplicem habet actum: Habet enim unum actum 
respectu formarum abstrahendarum, et ille est abstrahere... 


29. Ibid: intellectus vero possibilis nihilominus recipiet cognitionem ab agente 
a parte altera, scilicet formarum intelligibilium separatarum. 

30. Ibid: ad I, 1: Unde non est idem quod intelligentia, quae est, secundum 
Augustinum, vis suprema extendens se ad Dei contemplationem. Cf. Cum autem dicitur 
quod “intelligentia immediate supponitur Deo,” loquitur de eo quod est supra 
animam rationalem. Ea vero quae sunt intra, sicut sunt scientiae et virtutes et quod 
ipsa anima se ipsam cognoscit, quia non est necesse similitudines alias ab intelligi- 
bilibus pervenire ad intellectum, ideo non computantur in vi separata, sed 
cognoscuatur a vi in qua nata sunt esse, cum enim anima ipsam scientiam vel 
artem habeat apud se, quae necessitas est habere similitudinem separatam ab 
intelligibili? Sed in aliis rebus intelligibilibus oportet habere similitudinem, qua 
intellectus iuvetur ad hoc quod intelligibile fiat actu intellectum... II, n. 370; t. II, 
p. 450 (III, Solutio). 
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Having determined that the traditional division of St. Augustine 
is superior to that of both Damascene and Aristotle, knowing that 
it is different from the innovative division of Aristotle, but at the 
same time that the Aristotelian division is one not to be treated 
lightly, Hales pays close attention to the Augustinian and the 
Aristotelian systems and their relations to each other as they des- 
cribe the powers of the rational soul. Our Franciscan realized that 
the intelligent creature endowed with sense powers needed abstrac- 
tion. It was, therefore, necessary to accept the Aristotelian division 
into material, possible, and agent intellect.* At the same time 
Christian philosophy and Christian dogma taught that there are 
beings for the knowledge of which abstraction was not needed, 
indeed, would not suffice.*? This truth demanded a theory of know- 
ledge which would explain knowledge of these separated beings. 
Such a theory had been formulated by St. Augustine and had been 
accepted by Christians back through the centuries up to Alexander's 
time: this was the divine illumination theory. Now, in order to 
achieve a synthesis between two systems arising from differing 
cultures, and in order to explain adequately the knowledge had by 
the rational creature, a definite problem concerning the agent in- 
tellect presents itself. What is the part played by the intellect in 
abstraction, and what is the réle assigned to it by a theory holding 
to illumination abstraction? To solve this problem in the terms 
of Alexander, let us study the Aristotelian divisions as they are 
handled by Alexander. 


The first of the Aristotelian divisions to be considered by Hales 
is that of the material intellect.** This intellect possesses the sen- 
sible species in the phantasm,** where preparation for further spiri- 
tualization of the species takes place. The intelligible species, there- 
fore, is not immediately taken up by the agent intellect, when the 
object of intellection exterior to the knowing soul is first presented. 


31. See note 12; sed quia istae (i. e. quae sunt sine materia) non indigent 
abstractione ad hoc ut intelligantur, aliae vero indigent... II, n. 368, II, 1-2; t. II, 
p. 448. 

32. ut supra. 

33. II, n. 371; t. Il, pp. 450-1. 

34. Intellectus vero materialis habet species in phantasmatibus quas possible 


est abstrahi per intellectum agentum, ut uniantur cum possibili... II, n. 371: Sol.; 
t. II, p. 451. 
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The first ‘degree of abstraction’ must take place in the senses,*5 
after which the ‘higher degrees’ occur. Hales concludes that, there- 
fore, it is necessary to admit a material intellect.?¢ 


This intellect alone is not sufficient for the perfection of man, 
as it is for the perfection of the brute. The brute has the material 
intellect, not as a ‘lower possibility’ to a nobler perfection, but as 
a perfection itself. As regards the rational soul, however, we must 
hold that the material intellect is a ‘lower possibility,’ which, when 
realized, leads to a nobler perfection.*7 


The acceptance, so far, of divisions of the intellect, and the 
acceptance of a material intellect itself not sufficient to perfect 
man, is expressive of a plurality of powers of the soul. The material 
intellect, since it is so closely allied to that of the brute, seems to 
be concerned with things of a material and a perishable order. It 
can be felt, although it has not been expressed, that this intellect 
is not the only intellect possessed by man, for in a teleologically 
governed universe every creature must reach its end, that is what 
is perfective of the creature. Now the rational creature’s perfection 


is, evidently, knowledge, and the material intellect being but a 
‘lower possibility,’ the soul must have more than one power. Thus, 
it is clear why the material intellect is but, as it were, a stepping 
stone to further perfection. 


Before delving into the explanations concerning a possible in- 
tellect, Alexander first shows us its place in the hierarchy of intel- 
lects in the rational soul. The possible intellect has present to it 
the form which is an essential of the soul itself, and in this it 


35. Vires enim sensibiles praeparant formam intelligibilem ut sit conveniens 
abstractioni, intellectus vero agens actu abstrahit eam... II, n. 372; t. Il, p. 452, ad 2. 

36. Sic ergo necesse fuit ponere intellectum materialem... II, n. 371; t. II, p. 450. 

37. Ad quod dicendum quod ille intellectus materialis, de quo loquitur Com- 
mentator, qui habet species in phantasmatibus, in hoc differt a phantasia quod phantasia 
habet phantasmata, non ut possibilia ulterius ad actum alicuius potentiae intellectivae; 
sic enim est in brutis; bruta enim habent hanc vim tamquam perfectionem, non ut 
possibilem ulterius ad nobiliorem perfectionem. Unde, sicut sensus brutalis non 
dicitur universalis neque per se neque per accidens sed solum singularis, sensus vero 
humanus est utriusque, scilicet universalis et singularis, ita contingit in vi interiori 
ut sit phantastica sel phantasmata secundum quod huiusmodi, non ut possibilia ad 
species abstrahendas ab intellectu; intellectus vero materialis habet species in 
phantasmatibus, quae possibile est abstrahi per intellectum agentem, ut uniantur 
cum possibili. Sic ergo necesse fuit ponere intellectum materialem... jbid. 
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differs from prime matter. It is like prime matter in that it has 
the possibility to forms and species in knowledge.** 

It is not to be supposed, however, that this is an intellective 
part of the soul similar to the intellective faculty of the angel. 
The angel has a possible intellect only in the sense that it is re- 
ceptive of illumination from on high. That intellective part of the 
soul which is joined to the sensible part of man is called possible 
inasmuch as it may be actuated through the medium of the sense 
operations.*® It holds, then, a position between the material in- 
tellect and the possible intellect. 

The operation proper to the possible intellect is that of taking 
up the intelligible forms abstracted from the sensible species in 
the phantasms, or as Hales calls it, the material intellect.° The 
possible intellect, so-called because it is in potency to knowing,** 
does not de se take up the species from the phantasm. This is clear 
from what Aristotle has taught, for he says that nothing is educed 
from a material potency to act unless by that which is already in act. 
Now, the possible intellect in its own genus is regarded as a material 
potency. Therefore, it must be reduced to act by that which is 


already in act. Thus, in the rational soul, the possible intellect is 


38. Utrum sit intellectus possibilis? Solutio: ad quod dicendum quod anima 
rationalis habet intellectum possibilem tamquam unam sui differentiam in cognos- 
cendo... II, n. 375; t. II, p. 453. Ibidem. ad 2: Ad secundum vero dicendum quod non 
est simile de materia prima omnino et de anima rationali quoad hoc habet rationalis 
intellectum possibilem. In hoc autem est simile quod, sicut materia prima est possibilis 
respectu formarum in esse, ita intellectus possibilis possibilitatem habet respectu 
formarum sive specierum in cognitione. In hoc autem est dissimilitude quod materia 
prima nullam habet formam de se praeter ipsam capacitatem; intellectus autem 
possibilis habet aliquam, quia ipsam formam essentialem ipsius animae, quae est 
aliquid in se: unde materia prima non reflectitur super se. 

39. Ibid. n. 372, p. 452, ad 2: dicendum quod non est simile de parte 
intellectiva animae et parte intellectiva angeli. Haec enim quae est in angelo, separata 
est a parte sensibili: unde non habet possibilem nisi dicatur possibilis, id est 
receptibilis illuminationum a Summo, sed habet partem sibi sufficientem ad 
cognoscendum ea quae nondum sunt cognita ab ea. Pars ergo intellectiva in anima 
quae coniuncta est parti sensibili, ex illa parte est possibilis et sufficientiam habet 
ex agente et viribus preambulis sensibilibus, ut educatur de potentia ad actum. 
Vires enim sensibiles praeparant forman intelligibilem ut sit conveniens abstractioni, 
intellectus vero agens actu abstrahit eam et unit cum possibili. Sic ergo completur 
intellectus possibilis in receptione specierum intelligibilium a phantasmate abstrac- 
torum... II, n. 372; t. II, 452, ad 2. 

40. Intellectus vero materialis habet species in phantasmatibus quae possibile est 
abstrahi per intellectum agentem, ut uniantur cum possibili... II, n. 371; t. I, p. 451. 
Sed cum intellectus possibilis, de quo loquitur Philosophus, accipit formas simplices 
abstractas a phantasmatibus... II, n. 368; ad 3; t. II, p. 448. 

41. Altera vero, scilicet possibilis est ex parte suae materiae, qua est potentia 
ens respectu cognoscibilium quae fiunt in ea... II, n. 372; t. II, p. 452 (Sol.). 
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reduced from its potentiality by the active power of the soul, the 
agent intellect.*? It is as regards the possible intellect’s being brought 
from its potency to the intellective act of union with the intelligible 
species that there is a need for the agent intellect.** In this way 
the intellective part of the soul, conjoined to the sensible powers 
which prepare the intelligible forms for abstraction, is joined to 
these preparatory virtues and suffices to make the possible intellect 
pass from the potency of knowing to the actuality of knowing. 
And so, the possible intellect and the agent intellect are two different 
powers in the soul, which are related to its constitutive principles, 
matter and form.** 

In virtue of their being principles, it is said that the agent 
intellect issues from the form of the soul, and by reason of its 
form the soul is understood to be spirit; the possible intellect issues 
from the matter of the soul, and by reason of this the soul is under- 
stood to be in potency to knowables.** The soul, then, despite its 
spiritual nature, is not exempt from the universal law binding 
the creature to the creator, for it is, as is every article of creation, 
a composite of matter and form. 

In the treatment of the intellect by Alexander the commingling 
of Augustinian and Aristotelian terms is obvious. The agent in- 
tellect, which for both Alexander and Aristotle is more remote 
from matter than the material or possible intellects, is not simply 
more abstract, but it is that by which the rational soul is ‘spiritus.’ 
The possible intellect, closer than the agent to material conditions, 
is not potential by reason of proximity. It is ‘possible’ because it is 
in potency to the intelligible object. Those who would say that it is 
a possible intellect only in virtue of its being conjoined to the body 
are in error, for the rational soui in the next life has an intellectus 
agens et possibilis, just as has the rational soul in this life, and 


42. Quae autem sit necessitas ponere has duas differentias, habetur a Philosopho. 
1. Dicit enim quod nihil educitur de potentia materiali in actum, nisi per id quod 
est in actu; sed intellectus possibilis dicitur possibilis in suo genere potentia 
materiali; non ergo educitur in actum nisi per id quod est in actu; illud autem est 
potentia agens; erunt ergo duae differentiae. II, n. 372, art. II; t. II, p. 451. 

43. See notes 38, 39, 40. 

44. Solutio: Ad quod potest dici quod intellectus agens et intellectus possibilis 
sunt duae differentiae in anima rationali, quarum una scilicet, intellectus agens, est 
ex parte formae ipsius animae, secundum quod est spiritus, altera vero, scilicet 
possibilis, est ex parte suae materiae, qua est potentia ens respectu cognoscibilium 
quae fiunt in ea... II, n. 372; t. II, p. 452. See note 39, lines 7-18. 

45. Cf. supra. 
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verily, in patria there is separation from and not conjunction with 
a body. Possibility means simply a potency to know.*® 

The work performed by the agent intellect is that of abstracting 
the sensible species from the phantasm. The nature of its work is 
determined by the nature conferred upon it. Now, the nature of 
the agent intellect is such that it has within itself a certain natural 
light, in virtue of which it is in act with regard to intelligibles. 
This it has from the very beginning, since it is an immaterial 
substance separated essentially from the body.*? Thus although 
the agent intellect is conjoined to the body, it is separated from it, 
and is above the body’s activities; whereas the possible intellect is 
simply separable, but not separated, from the body. In this matter 
of speaking, the rational soul knows the species abstracted from 
the phantasm, which manner of knowing is a medium between 
knowing in the phantasm and knowing species in every way sepa- 
rated from the phantasm.** 

Because it has within itself this certain natural light, the agent 
intellect is called a spirit. But spirit is that which is above the 
mind, super mentem.*® Now, since some intelligibles are super- 
mental, might not knowledge be had because of a super-mental 
agent? Alexander says that the agent is said to be in act, not be- 
cause it knows all forms from the beginning, but because it is 
illuminated by the First Agent. This illumination is given, not as 


46. Respondeo: Ex illa vero parte qua habet hanc perfectionem cognoscibilium 
ad quamdam similitudinem Primi, ex illa est intellectus agens; quae pars, cum 
obviaverit formae intelligibili in phantasmate existenti, abstrahit eam ut sit actu 
intellecta, et ex illa parte quam nondum habet anima illas formas intelligibiles, 
dicitur intellectus possibilis... II, n. 372; t. II, p. 452. 

47. Intellectus vero agens actu abstrahit eam et unit cum possibli... II, n. 372; 
t. II, p. 452 ad 2. See notes 40 and 37. Ibid: Solutio: Nec oportet ponere intellectum 
agentem separatum in substantia ab ipsa anima, sicut lux in sensu separata est in 
substantia ab ipso sensitivo. Est enim spiritus in se habens lumen quoddam naturale, 
ratione cuius habet actum intelligibilium, a principio scilicet creationis, ex parte 
scilicet illa qua est substantia immaterialis secundum se separata, licet ex alia parte 
corpori sit coniungibilis. 

48. Et ad primum primo. Licet enim non sit intellectus possibilis ut forma 
separata a materia, est tamen separabilis; differentiae autem illae ‘separatum’ et 
‘coniunctum’ sunt formarum in esse; sed secundum rationem sunt hae differentiae 
‘separata, coniuncta, separabilis et coniungibilis, et hoc mode se habet intellectus 
possibilis animae ut separabilis et coniungibilis, et ideo intelligere proportionale 
medium est inter intelligere speciem in phantasmate et speciem omnino separatum, et 
hoc est intelligere speciem abstractam a phantasmate... II, n. 374, ad 1; t. II, p. 454. 

49. Respondeo: Respondeo quod sensus spiritualis fundatur in natura spirituali, 
re spiritus est super mentem, scilicet secundem quod anima secundum intellectum 
icitur spiritus, non in natura spirituali per gratiam vel per gloriam... Ibid. n. 381; 
p. 460. 
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regards all forms, but only as regards certain forms, and when it 
(the created agent intellect) is illuminated, it perfects the possible 
intellect in that way — that is, as regards these given forms. There- 
fore, it is not necessary that the agent intellect be a power above 
the soul.®° 

What does Alexander mean when he says that the agent in- 
tellect is illuminated as regards certain forms? Evidently, he means 
that the agent intellect, being the power of a limited intelligence 
is itself limited. Now, why is the agent intellect limited in respect 
to some forms, or why is it not illuminated in respect to all forms? 
Are we to conclude that the angel could influence or move the 
human soul in its cognitive acts? It seems not, for the interposition 
of any creature between God and the rational soul is not to be 
admitted. In fact, such a possibility is expressly denied by Hales.*! 

If the human agent intellect is illuminated as regards some 
form and no intermediary nature is allowed to illuminate it as re- 
gards other forms, should it then be said that it, or that God, is the 
agent intellect as regards those other forms? It is not easy to answer 
this question. The agent intellect, as part of the rational soul, is 
limited to the conferring of some forms only upon the possible 
intellect; but we must bear in mind that Alexander has averred 
that it is not necessary to posit a power super-mental in nature nor 
an agent intellect sperarated from the soul substantially.5? Then, 
it might be said that the Irrefragable Doctor holds that there are 
agent intellects, (and in the light of this, the question asking: 
what is left to human agent intellect? is answered), and one un- 
created agent intellect, God, (and then the question has not been 
answered). 

If divine intervention is to be granted in the system of Hales, 
we are able to gather some notion of the nature of this intervention 


50. Ibid. Ad id vero quod obicitur quod aliqua intelligibilia sunt supra intellec- 
tum et ita oportet quod cognitio fiat per agentem qui est supra intellectum: dicendum 
est quod agens non dicitur esse actu, quia omnes formas a principio intelligit, sed 
ab agente primo illuminatur, et iam non respectu omnium, sed respectu quarumdam 
ae. et cum illuminatus perficit etiam possibilem illo modo... II, n.372; t. Il, 

452 ad 1. 
51. Ibid. Dicit Augustinus quod nulla est interposita natura inter mentem et 
Deum, ut scilicet sit aliqua substantia intellectualis velut angelus, per quam formetur 
et perficiatur ipsa mens, quemadmodum philosophi mentiti sunt, dicentes intelligentiam 
humanam educi in actum et perfici per intelligentiam angelicam... I, n. 20; ad 3; 
tI, p.31. 
2. See notes 50 and 51; also 47, 1.4 ff. 
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from Hales’ use of the classic analogy of light and the sense of 
sight. He tells us that light is the effective cause of vision, but 
remains unknown to us in its own nature as such. Analogously, the 
external light of the uncreated agent intellect is the effective cause 
of our intellectual vision, but it in itself remains unknown to the 
rational creature and is known only in its reflections in the intel- 
ligible objects of creation.®* This is all we can conclude from the 
texts of Alexander, and it is all we may conclude without perverting 
or changing the doctrine of Alexander. The question whether God 
is the immediate First Agent Intellect in our knowing, or whether 
he is immediate in the sense that every agent intellect must be 
first enlightened as regards only certain forms, is an open one. 


For a reason other than that intelligibles are super-mental 
some have held that the agent intellect is separated secundum esse 
et substantiam from the possible intellect. They argue that just as 
in sense knowledge, the sense is not perfective of itself, because 
the sense needs light, both interior and exterior, so in intellectual 
knowledge the rational soul needs light which is interior and ex- 
terior to it, so that the potentially intelligible becomes the actually 
intelligible.°* This is the question brought into philosophy by 
the Arabs. 

Without mentioning any names, Alexander rejects this position. 
This analogy, that as in sensation the illuminative light is outside 
the sense of sight and separated from it, so in intellection the illu- 
minative light is outside of and separated from the possible intellect, 
does not carry. It is not necessary that the agent be a separated 
substance, for the soul, as has been said, is a spirit having within 
itself a certain natural light from the creative principle.>> Further, 
Alexander says, God being the First Light and the soul being His 
similitude, it is reasonable that the soul’s light be a natural light, 


53. Videtur lux se ipsa effective, non tamen seipsa materialiter, hoc est in 
seipsa, id est in sua spiritualitate et absolutione naturae suae, sed in alia, ut in aere, 
vel colore. Eodem modo lux aeterna in praesenti videtur seipsa, non tamen in se 
ipsa, sed in creatura, quae est quasi medium materiale deferens ipsam lucem ad 
intellectum... I, n.20: ad 1; t.I, p.31. 

54. Ibid. Praeterea, sensus non se ipsum perficit in sentiendo, sed indiget luce 
interiori et exteriori; ergo nec intellectus similiter; erit ergo unum aliquid in anima 
quod est per modum lucis, ut sicut lux potentia-colores facit actu sentiri, ita quid in 
anima quod potentia-intelligibilia perducit ad hoc ut actu intelligantur ab intellectu 
possibili... II, n.372: sect. I; t.II, p.451. 

55. See note 47. 
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for the Creator would not fashion the rational soul to His own 
image unless he would give it some perfection as regards knowing.*® 

Hence, because the perfection proper to the intellective soul is 
intellection, since the soul has in it from creation an activity by 
which it achieves its own perfection (Alexander seemingly implies 
here that secondary causes are efficient in their own order of 
secondary causality), and because the intellective soul is the image 
of God*" and a deflector of the eternal light to the human intel- 
lect®*, Alexander will not accept the Jewish and Arabian interpre- 
tations of the Philosopher. 

Alexander has taken into his system the tradition of Augustine 
and fused it with Aristotelianism. The reason for retaining 
Aristotelian terms in Augustinian metaphysics is seen in Hales’ 
meaning of the word ‘separatum.’ Analysis of this term reveals 
that separatum may pertain to that ‘separated in act,’ and this means 
the soul; or ‘that separated in intention,’ and this does not belong 
to the rational soul, for the rational soul has an intention to the 
body.5® This twofold meaning of separatum suggests the twofold 
activity of the Aristotelian intellect.°° The first activity of the 
intellect is abstraction which is made necessary by the soul’s inten- 
tion to the body. The other activity is that which the intellect 
exercises as regards knowledge of separated forms which the soul 
has by reason of its being separated in act from the body. 

Hales found it essential then, to retain the Aristotelian division 
as an explanation of knowledge had by way of sense experience. 
Aristotle gua Aristotle, however, could not be incorporated into 
his system of thought, for he found the Philosopher's division 
incomplete. The Augustinian division, being complete, offered a 


56. ...non enim videtur quod ita condiderit animam rationalem ad imaginem 
suam quin ei dederit perfectionem aliquam respectu cognoscibilium... II, 0.371: So- 
lutio; t.II, p.452. 

57. Abundat autem anima rationalis in hoc quod est imago Dei secundum hoc 
quod sicut Deus movet et gubernat universum, sic et anima movet et gubernat suum 
universum... II, n.337: Resp. 2-3; t.II, p.410. 

58. See note 53. 

59. Ad quartum dicendum quod, licet anima, esset separata, nihilominus hac 
differentia essentialiter distingueretur, quia ‘separatum’ dicitur dupliciter: quod actu 
est separatum, et hoc modo non differunt; vel quod est separatum per intentionem: 
hoc modo non est anima separata, quia intentionem quamdam habet ad corpus, sicut* 
dicit Augustinus... II, n.112; ad 4; t.II, p.151. 

60. Intellectus autem agens duplicem habet actum: habet enim unum actum 
in respectu formarum abstrahendarum, et ille est abstrahere; habet alium respectu 
formarum secundum se sive separatum... II, n.368: ad II, 1-2; t.II, p.448. 
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satisfactory explanation of intellective powers and knowledge. The 
Aristotelian division pertains only to those forms which enter into 
knowledge by way of abstraction from the sense phantasm, whereas 
Augustine’s division pertains to these forms and also to those forms 
entering into their knowledge vy way of simple intelligible forms.” 
Augustine's division accounts for knowledge had of beings not only 
‘separable, but also separated, from bodies and from the conditions 
of bodies, and is thus a satisfactory explanation of knowledge, 
whether it be knowledge of the corporeal world, of created spirits. 
or of God and the eternal reasons; but the Philosopher's division 
accounts for knowledge had of that part of nature conjoined to 
bodies and to the conditions of bodies. 

With a grand sweep Alexander cleared away the problem of the 
separated intellect, but with more labor and difficulty he combined 
the “novel” doctrines of Aristotle with the traditional ones of 
Augustine. By combining these he was able to say that Augustine 
had given an account of Divine Light and created images (or 
created lights) and that Aristotle had given an account of a First 
Agent Intellect and created agent intellects. Hales seems to have 
taken the position that the agent intellect, pars animae, is of the 
soul itself, is created from nothing, and is, therefore, not from or 
of the substance of God.®? Reluctant to abandon Augustine and 
tradition, Hales foists upon the illumination theory Aristotelian 
abstraction, so that that power which in Aristotelian terms is an 
abstractive power and in Augustinian is an illuminative one, in 
terms of Hales is an illuminative-abstractive power. The source of 
this power which the created agent intellect manifests is the Light 
whose image it is, the Light after which it is fashioned, the Light 
which fashioned it in creation. Nevertheless, because the soul is 
thus fashioned and is an image of the Divine Light, it is not to be 
concluded that the created agent knows immediately the First Agent 
Intellect. What must be said is that the soul iv via cannot know 
God save through a medium.® 


61. Ut supra. 

62. Solutio: Ad quod dicendum quod anima non est de Deo, sed est creata de 
nihilo, sicut habetur ab Augustino et aliis Sanctis in pluribus locis Sacrae Scripturae... 
II, n.322: Sol.; t.II, p.390. 

63. See note 53. Respondeo: In praesenti non est cognoscere Deum sine medio. 


Utrum autem in futuro possit cognosci sine medio aliquo, alias inquiretur... I, 0.20; 
t.I, p.31. 
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Finding both a distinction and a harmony between tradition and 
innovation, this Franciscan Master attempted and achieved to his 
own satisfaction, a synthesis of Augustinian metaphysics and 
Aristotelian terminology. Alexander's own doctrine is an account of 
a multiplicity of illuminations from one Light, of a multiplicity of 
agent intellects from one Agent Intellect, of agent intellects illu- 
minated by the First, and of agent intellects illuminative of yossible 
intellects because of their illumination by the First. 


MarGAReET M. CurtTIN 
Chicago. 





A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDER OF HALES 


INTRODUCTION 


In contributing the following Bibliography on Alexander of 
Hales, it may be well to mention that it is not meant as either 
exhaustive or complete in every respect. However, the compiler 
has assembled as many of the references as have come to his atten- 
tion, and has used all the facilities at his disposal to check and 
verify as many as possible of the items listed. 

This Bibliography is not intended to settle any problems in the 
fields of Theology, Philosophy, Paleography, Textual Criticism or 
kindred sciences. Many of the questions and problems concerning 
the authorship and authenticity of various works attributed to 
Alexander of Hales, have already claimed the attention of many 
scholars, as will be seen throughout. 

The Bibliography is divided into four categories: Biography, 
Theology, Philosophy, and Miscellaneous items. Each of these 
classes, with the exception of the last, is subdivided into two parts: 
books or parts of books, and articles, each with its own separate 
alphabet. The fourth section is devoted to such books and articles as 
overlap the other three divisions, or such items as do not properly 
fit into any one of them. A final section lists MS. and printed 
Editions. 

References pertain to books and periodical articles in most of 
the scholarly languages, including—besides English—Dutch, French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, as well as Latin. In several 
instances the compiler has noted the fact that a given article has 
appended to it a substantial bibliography: we hope that this may 
lead to a richer source of material on the subject. Immediately 
preceding the Bibliography a list of the abbreviated titles of the 
periodicals and serials used may be found. 

The compiler wishes to make public and grateful acknowledge- 
ment of the assistance and encouragement he received from the 
following: Raphael Brown, of the Library of Congress; Brother 
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Henry Demko, O.F.M., Librarian of the Commissariat of the Holy 
Land; Frater Anselm Hardy, O.F.M., Librarian at Holy Name 
College; Miss Janet Boynton, of Catholic University Library, all of 
Washington, D.C. Special thanks are also due to Fathers Philotheus 
Boehner, O.F.M., of the Franciscan Institute, and Kilian Lynch, 
O.F.M., Secretary of Franciscan Studies. To my own generous 
assistants in the Friedsam Memorial Library, Father Joseph A. 
Ruther, O.F.M. and Miss Catherine Nolan, a note of thanks for 
their unstinted help which made the projected bibliography a 
reality. 


ABBREVIATIONS TO PERIODICALS AND SERIALS 


— Angelicum (Rome) 

— Antonianum (Rome) 

— Archivum Franciscanum Historicum (Quaracchi-Firenze) 

— Archiv fuer Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin) 

— Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen 
Age (Paris) 

— Biblica (Rome) 

— Beitraege zur Geschichte der Philosophie und Theologie 
des Mittelalters (Muenster) 

— Bibliothéque Thomiste (Paris) 

— Collectanea Franciscana (Assisi) 

— Collectanea Franciscana Neerlandica 

— Cruzeiro do Sul (Petropolis, Brazil) 

— Dublin Review (London) 

— Divus Thomas (Piacenza) 

— Etudes Franciscaines (Paris) 

— Estudis Franciscans (Barcelona) 

— Etudes d’Histoire Littéraire et Doctrinale du XIIIe Siécle 
(Ottawa) (Publications d’Institut d’ Etudes médiéva- 
les d’Ottawa) 

— Ephemerides Liturgice (Rome) 

— Etudes de philosophie Médiévale (Gilson : Paris) 

— Ephemerides Theologicae Lovaniensis (Bruges) 

— Franciscan Educationae Conference Report (St. Bonaven- 
ture, N.Y.) 

— La France Franciscaine (Paris) 

— Franciscan Herald and Forum (Chicago, Ill.) 

— Fortnightly Review (Arthur Preuss )(St. Louis) 

— Franziskanische Studien (Muenster-Werl) 

— Franciscan Studies 

— Freiburger Theologische Studien (Freiburg i/B) 

— Gregorianum (Rome) 

— Jahrbuch fuer Philosophie und spekulative Theologie (Pa- 
derborn) 
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K — Der Katholik (Mainz) 

M — Le Moyen-Age (Paris) 

MV — Miscellanea Vermeersch (Rome) 

NS — New Scholasticism (Wash. D.C.) 

PJ — Philosophisches Jahrbuch (Fulda) 

REJ — Revue des Etudes Juives (Paris) 

RFN — Revista di filosofia Neoscolastica (Milan) 

RHE — Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique (Louvain) 

RIP — Revue de |’Institut de Paris 

RNP — Revue Néoscolastique de Philosophie (Louvain) 

RSR — Recherches de science religieuse (Paris) 

RT — Revue Thomiste (Toulouse-Paris) 

RTAM — Recherches de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale (Louvain) 
RTAMb — Bulletin de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale (Louvain) 
s — Scholastik (Freiburg i-Breisgau — Eupen) 

SBS — Saint Bonaventure Seminary Year Book (Allegany, N.Y.) 
SF — Studi Francescani (Firenze) 

TG — Theologie und Glaube (Paderborn) 

TQ — Theologische Quartalschrift (Rottenburg) 

ZKG — Zeitschrift fuer Katholische Kirchengeschichte (Gotha) 
ZKT -—— Zeitschrift fuer Katholische Theologie (Innsbruck) 


I. Life and Personality of Alexander of Hales 


a. Books and parts of books (Biography) 


ApaMsOoN, R., “Alexander of Hales.” Dictionary of National Biograbby, 
London, 1885, I, 271-272. 

ANTONINUS, SAINT, Svmma Historialis, Pars Ill, titulus 24, Editio Maturi, 
Lugduni, 1586, III, 772a. 

ARTUKUS A MONASTERIO, “Beati Alexandri Alensis, Confessoris.’’ Paris, 
Moreau, 1638, p. 480. 

, “Beati Alexandri de Ales Sacerdotis...”” Romae, Collegii 

S. Antonii, 1938. p. 320, sub die 21 Augusti. Bibliography. 

Bacon, RoGER, Opzs Minus (ed. J. S. Brewer: Opera Inedita) London, 
1859, pp. 328-330. 

BAEUMKER, CLEMENS, Liber 24 Philosophorum. Festschrift fuer G. von 
Hertling. Freiburg in Breisgau, 1913, p. 177 et seqq. 

-—_—_—_———., Witelo, ein Philosoph...” BGPM, ll. fasc. 2, 1998, pp 
316, 393-394. 

BALDWIN, J. M., Dictionary of philosophy and psychology, New York, 
1911, I, 30; III, 66. 

BarTH, SISTER AQUINA, The Poverello’s Round Table, Joliet, Illinois, 1939, 
pp. 646-647: (Under date October 20.) 

BATESON, F. W., ed. Cambridge bibliography of English literature, New 
York, 1941, I (600-1660), 291-292. Bibliography, 
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BELLARMIN, R. - LABBE, P., Scriptores Ecclesiastici, Venice, 1728, pp. 
430-431. 

BITTENBENDER, CELESTINE, Alexander of Hales, Master of Arts Thesis, 
Saint Bonaventure, N.Y., 1927. 

BREWER, J. S., ed., Monumenta Franciscana, London, 1858, p. 542: his 
eulogy; pp. 627-628: his death. 

BROWN, STEPHEN, Survey of Catholic Literature, Milwaukee, 1945, pp. 
73, 75-77. 

Bupinszky, A., Die Universitaet Paris, Berlin, 1876, p. 77. 

Canisius, HENRICUS, Thesaurus monumentorum ecclesiasticorum et bisto- 
ricum, Antverpiae, 1725, IV, 573. 

Cave, WILLIAM, Scriptores Ecclesiastici, London, 1741, IJ, 293. 

CENTRO DE Estupos FRANCISCANOS, Alexandre de Hales, The entire May, 
1945 number of Cruzeiro du Sol, Petrépolis, R.J., Brazil, is devoted 
to the Doctor Irrefregabilis. 

CHEVALIER, ULyssE, Répertoire des sources historiques du moyen-age. Bio- 
bibliographie, Paris, 1905, I, 135-136. Bibliography. 

CIvEzZA, MARCELLINO DA, Saggio di bibliografia, geografica, storica, etno- 
grafica sanfrancescana, Prato, 1879. Arranged in alphabetical order. 
Passim. 

CorNEJO, DAMIAN, Chronica Seraphica, Madrid, 1682-1737, II, 449-460. 

CouLton, G. G., From Saint Francis to Dante, 2nd ed., London, 1908, 

. 241. 

hentioad PrerrE, “Alexander de Halés, théologien,” Histoire littéraire 
de la France, Paris, 1835, XVIII, 312-328. 

DE BARENTON, HILAIRE, Grand album Franciscain, Paris, 1909. No paging. 
See Chapter on “Les Fréres Mineurs au XIlIle siécle, II: Les Sciences 
Religieuses. ; 

DENIFLE, H. and E. CHATELAIN, Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, 
Paris, 1889, I, 328, n. 286, n. 178; 210, n. 4; 244, n. 5; 647, n. 21. 

Du Bou tay, César EGassE, Historia Universitatis Parisiensis, Paris, 1666- 
1673, Ill, 673-674. 

Dupin, L. E., Bibliothéque des auteurs ecclésiastiques, Paris, 1701, XIII, 243. 

, History of Ecclesiastical Writers, Dublin, 1724, II, 432. 

ECCLESTON, THOMAS DE, De Adventu Minorum in Angliam, Analecta 
Franciscana, 1 (1885), 266. 

EpirorEs CoLLEGH S. BONAVENTURAE, Analecta Franciscana also carries 
information about Alexander of Hales in the following volumes: 
II (1887), Il (1897), IV (1906), V (1912). 

, Commentaria in Quatuor Libros Sententiarum, Quaracchi, 
1882, I, LVII-LXIV prologomena. 

———————., Omnia Opera S. Bonaventurae, Quaracchi, 1885, II, 1-2. 

EuBEL, Conrabus, Bullarii Franciscani Epitome... quattuor prioribus tomis, 
Quaracchi, 1908, p. 86, n. 884. 

Fasricius, J. A., Bibliotheca Mediae aetatis, Hamburg, 1734, I, 169-171. 

—____—_——., Bibliotheca Latina, Florentiae, 1858, I, 61. 

FERET, PreRRE, La Faculté de Théologie de Paris, Paris, 1894. 


FRANCISCUS A FABRIANO, Chronica Fabrianensia, Quaracchi, 1882, in Pro- 
logomena S. Bonaventurae Omnia Opera, I, p. LVI, col. 1. 
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GAVANNA, NicoLa, La Franceschina, Firenze, 1931, Il, 312-317. 

GRATIEN, P., Histoire de la fondation et de Vévolution de Ordre des 
Fréres Mineurs au XIlle siécle, Paris, 1928. Passim: pp. 131, 144, 
206, 229, 262, 584. 

GUBERNATIS, DoMINICUS A SOSPITTELO DE, Orbis seraphicus, Romae, 1689, 
I, 80, n. 5. 

HERBERMANN, CHARLES G. ed., The Catholic Encyclopedia, New York, 
1907-1914. Passim. 

HUEBER, ForRTUNATUS, Menologium... Sanctorum... Monachii, 1698, Coll. 
1996-1998. (sub die 20 Octobris) 

Huser, RAPHAEL M., A documented history of the Franciscan Order, 
(1182-1517), Milwaukee, 1944, Pp. 864 et seqq., and frequent refer- 
ences. Includes bibliographies of life and oa. 

HuBeErR, SEBASTIAN, “Alexander von Hales,” Kirchliches Handlexikon, 
Muenchen, 1907, I, 128-129. Bibliography. 

Hurter, H., Nomenclator Literarius Theologiae Catholicae, Ocniponte, 
1906, II, 257-261, 315. 

HOLZAPFEL, HERIBERT, Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskaner Ordens, 
Freiburg in Breisgau, 1909, pp. 273 et seqq., 287 et seqq. Also frequent 
references in index. Bibliographies. 

—————, Manuale historiae Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, Freiburg in 
Breisgau, 1909, pp. 256 et seg. Bibliographies. 

—__——_———,, History of the Franciscan Order, translated from the German 
by Rev. Antonine Tibesar, O.F.M., Westmont, Illinois, 1940, mimeo- 
gtaphed, p. 188. 

JUAN DE SAN ANTONIO, Bibliotheca universa Franciscana... Trium Ordinum 
S. P. N. Francisci, Matriti, 1732-1733. Volume I contains large article 
on Alexander of Hales, list of his works and other information about 
him. Is arranged alphabetically. 

LAMPEN, WILLIBRORD, “Alexander von Hales,” Lexikon fuer Theologie 
und Kirche, Herder, 1930, I, 249-250. Lengthy bibliography. 

LitTLe, A. G. and PExsTEr, F., Oxford theology and theologians, 1282-1302, 
Oxford, 1934. pp. 26n; 32; 150n. 

Lucci, ANTONIUS, Rationes historicae S. RR. Congregationi humiliter prae- 
sentatae... ex editione Italica 1740 translatae, Augustae Trevirorum, 
1743, pp. 152, 173. 

McINTyRE, B. J., “The first four Franciscan Masters at the University of 
Paris,” SBS, IV (1920), 67-98. 

MARCO DA LISBONNA, Croniche de Frati Minori, Venetiis, 1586, pp. 19-20. 

MAZZARA, BENEDETTO, Leggendario Francescano, Venezia, 1722, X, 284- 
287. (October 20.) 

MOELLER, W., History of the Christian Church, London, 1893, II, 328, 
414, 428. 

MorHOFIus, DANIELIS GEoRGIUS, Polyhistor, literarius philosophicus, et 
practicus. Editio tertia. Lubecae, 1732, II, book 1, cap. 14, p. 85. 
PAETOW, Louis JOHN, Guide to the study of Medieval History, Revised 

edition, New York, 1931, pp. 433, 435, 441. 

PAMFILO DA MAGLIANO, The Life of Saint Francis and a sketch of the 

Franciscan Order, New York, 1867, p. 641. 
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The Social Message of the Early Church Fathers. By Igino Giordani, trans- 
lated by Alba I. Zizzamia, Litt. D. (Paterson: Saint Anthony Guild 
Press. 1944. Pp.x+356. $4.00.) 


We are deeply indebted to Dr. Giordani for giving the world his 
splendid volumes showing the early development and exposition of Christian 
social ideas as derived from revelation. This book is the third of a trilogy. 
The first is The Social Message of Jesus. This volume anteceded the others 
because it was intended as a textbook of Patristic-Homiletics in the School 
of Theology of The Catholic University of America. The second volume is 
The Social Message of the Apostles. 

Reading this book gives one a sense of deep joy and pride in the Cath- 
olic Faith, as we see how much more noble and sublime the City of God is 
when compared to the City of the World. Christian social doctrines view all 
earthly life from the angle of eternal salvation. The glory of the Church, 
the splendor of souls redeemed through the grace of Christ, give the trend 
and tone to all Christian social doctrine. 


Dr. Giordani here examines the writings of the Fathers of the second 
and third centuries for it was they who fixed the limits between pagan and 
Christian social concepts. To say that Christianity was a rebirth for the old 
pagan world, is to put it mildly. Here we see how vivid and startling were 
the contrasts between the doctrine of Christ and that of the pagans. The 
author portrays the immensity of Christianity’s creative force by showing 
how the ancient Fathers applied Christianity to the social life of their times. 
In this manner he treats of Church and Empire in the second century, the At- 
tempt at Reconciliation with Classical Thought, Culture, Art and Spectacles. 
The Fathers condemned not only gladiatorial spectacles but also games and 
plays on account of their immorality and their abuse of the human body. 
Tertullian and Tatian especially complain of boxing and wresting as 
unbecoming human beings and especially Christians. Here we see the 
attempt at a reconcilation with the state and the Christian reaction to the 
laws of persecution. The fortitude of the martyrs and confessors won the 
empire for Christianity. The violence of the pagan state ruined only itself, 
as the true Church thrives on the blood of her martyrs. Sanguis Martyrum 
Semen Christianorum. The Jus Christi is higher than the Jus Status. In a 
conflict the Christian must choose to obey Christ rather than the state. 
Martyrdom is ever the price of religious liberty. 

Inspiringly beautiful are Dr. Giordani’s chapters on the City of God 
and the New Civic Conscience. Here, we behold the Church live the fulness 
of her life despite harassing difficulties and long persecutions. The new people 
of God were a strong leaven in the pagan mass. The entire empire was 
leavened finally by Christian thought and social ideals. The author states 
the Church’s program in these words: 
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The basic practical aim of the Church was to Christianize the world; 
that is, not to flee it so much as to subdue it, forcing it to use rightly even 
the goods of this earth (p.177). 

There follow compact and enlightening chapters on the objectives 
and the completeness of Christian education, on character, hygiene, beauty, 
dress, cosmetics, banquets, music, conversation, virginity, marriage, woman's 
place, children, wealth, labor, solidarity and heretical distortions of social 
thought. 

The book is heavy reading but it richly repays the reader who ponders 
its many lessons for modern times. The footnotes and “Index” are rich 
and satisfying, the translation is well done, the format is neat, the type is 
clear and open. This is a book for thinkers and leaders. It will encourage 
them to become outspoken in applying the principles of the Cross to our 
present needs as only thus can the war-torn and greedy world, with all 
its lust and power, come to lasting re. Such peace is in the land of 
justice, charity and truth — the land where Christ is King of every de- 
partment of life. 


CUTHBERT GUMBINGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Mary Immaculate Seminary, 
Garrison, N.Y. 


!The Morality of Organic Transplantation. By Bert J. Cunningham, C.M., 
M.A., S.T.L. (Washington, The Catholic University Press, 1944. 
Pp. 120). 


Moralists are indebted to Fr. Cunningham for this enlightening and 
timely study. Since homologous transplantation is no longer a matter for 
speculation, but an accomplished reality, theologians must face the moral 
complications involved in such operations. Although such older moralists 
as Elbel, Reiffenstuel, Saint Alphonsus and others considered the problem 
of grave mutiliation most thoroughly, they did not consider the possibility 
of an ovarian isoplasty or keteroplasy (corneal transplants). 

Among the modern moralists Noldin and Iorio are the only theologians 
who consider the possibility of such operations. The latter maintain that 
such operations, since they involve grave mutilations, are gravely illicit 
(p. 60 f.). Father Cunningham, on the contrary, maintains that “it seems 
a sufficiently probable opinion that homologous transplantation of the organs 
or section of the organs from one person to another is licit and commend- 
able, though not of obligation” (p. 71). He presents a forceful argument 
based upon the fundamental concept of the unity of mankind and the con- 
sequent “order of men to one another’ and the “unity of men in the 
Mystical Body of Christ” (p. 71 f.). Although these ex ratione arguments 
of the author do not lack persuasion, they do not seem altogether sufficient 
to justify the grave mutilation of self for the good of another. Nor is it 
evident that, in the question discussed, one may do for another what he 
may do for himself. 

But we agree with Father Cunningham regarding the liceity of those 
operations which involve the grave mutilation of an organ when it will be 
beneficial not only to the donor but also to the one for whom the operation 
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is primarily intended. Moralists teach that one may gravely mutilate an 
organ if it be necessary for the conservation of the entire body or for its 
betterment. Such is the case which the author mentions of two sisters 
who suffered “from what may be called complementary ovarian pathological 
conditions” (p.50). One of the sisters was a victim of amenorrhea (i.e. the 
abnormal absence of menstruation) and the other of hypermenorrhea (i.e. 
an excessive menstruation). Upon medical examination Dr. Bennett dis- 
covered that one sister had an “‘excessive necessary substance” for true 
normalcy. The other had too little of this same substance. The ordinary 
means were first used to correct the physical disorder in both of these 
sisters but all medication failed. Dr. Bennett then performed an ovarian 
transplantion from one sister to the other which proved successful beyond 
all expectations. Both parties improved rapidly. The one who had been 
overweight returned to normalcy while the younger sister resumed normal 
ovarian functioning. In this case and similar cases it seems quite evident 
that the operation was not only licit but commendable. The operation bene- 
fited both individuals. 

This dissertation, written under the capable direction of Dr. Connell, 
C.Ss. R., is an advance in the study of moral problems. Father Cunningham 
has done an admirable work and is to be congratulated for proposing his 
solution to the problem of Organic Transplantion. His knowledge of 
Franciscan moralists, including Reiffenstuel, Elbel, Holzmann, Loiano and 
others makes this thesis particularly interesting to readers of Franciscan 
Studies. 


BONAVENTURE A. BROWN, O.F.M. 


Holy Name College, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. By Very Rev. Martin B. Hellriegel. (St. 
Louis: Pio Decimo Press, 1944. Pp.66.) 


In the Introduction of this little book on the Mass, it is noted that 
it is a reprint, except for some minor changes, of articles that had pre- 
viously appeared in The Living Parish (Pio Decimo Press). It is not just 
another exposition of the Mass. It is brief and simple, and yet scholarly 
and comprehensive. Every part of the Mass is touched upon, and its 
meaning in relation to the entire Mass is indicated. The distribution of 
the subject-matter under the titles, Fore-Mass (Prayer, Instruction) and 
Sacrifice-Mass (Offertory, Consecration, Communion), is not new, but 
the manner of presenting it is interesting, practical and somewhat different. 
The use of diagrams here and there reflects the experienced teacher, and 
should be of value to other instructors on the Mass. Monsignor Hellriegel’s 
explanation of the Mass should be a valuable aid to priests in their religious 
instructions and to the laity in giving them a better understanding of the 
Holy Sacrifice. 

Davi Batgr, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St, Bonaventure, N.Y. 
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Carmelite and Poet: A Framed Portrait of St. John of the Cross. By Robert 
Sencourt. (New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. XIV-278. $3.00.) 


Ever since Mother Church on August 24, 1926 set her seal of approval 
on the spiritual doctrines of St. John of the Cross (1542-91) by elevating 
this renowned Carmelite ascetic and mystic to the rank of a Doctor of the 
Church, literature concerning him and his teachings have flooded the 
literary marts of all nations. Not, indeed, that much had not been written 
about this saint of God before that time; the very opposite is true as the 
numerous biographies and studies amply demonstrate. In 1912 a critical 
edition of his Opera Omnia appeared at Toledo; another followed at 
Burgos in 1929-30; an English translation by Professor Allison Peers was 
done between 1934-35. Interspersed between were the well-known works 
by Pére Bruno de J-M (Paris, II ed., 1932); by Fray Crisogono of Avila 
(1929); by Brillant (Paris, 1927); J. Kronseder, (1926); Baruzi (1934); 
Stanbrook, Watkin, Dom Bede Frost and others. These were quickly fol- 
lowed by Father Gabriel of St. Mary Magalen’s, St. John of the Cross, 
Doctor of Divine Love (1942) and by this present volume of Mr. Robert 
Sencourt, an Oxford student, who once held chairs of English at Lisbon 
and at Lahore, India, and between 1933 to 1936 acted as Vice-Dean of 
the Faculty of Arts and Professor of English at the University of Egypt. 
Just as World War II was about to break out an Australian priest, Rev. 
John J. McMahon, M.S.C., successfully defended at the Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D.C. his thesis (for the S.T.D. degree): “The 
Divine Union in the Subida Del Monte Carmelo and Noche Carmelo of 
St. John of the Cross”; whereas only this very day the advanced copy of 
the New York Times Book Review (September 23, 1945) announces the 
appearance of Journey in the Night. A Practical Introduction to St. John 
of the Cross by Rev. Father Brice (New York: Pustet, 1945). The en- 
quiring student naturally looks for the raison d’étre of this unusual mani- 
estation of literary interest in the humble Carmelite. 

The reason for his popularity lies undoubtedly in the fact that St. John 
of the Cross has captured the modern mind, heart and soul. Men and 
women alike have realized the truth of the Papal Brief of 1926 which 
declared him to be “a teacher of holiness and piety” and his works “a 
manual and school for every believing soul.” These thoughts are admirably 
brought out by Sencourt in the twenty chapters of his portrait of St. John 
of the Cross dealing with his saintly character, his nationality, his training, 
his historical setting when the luxury of the late Spanish Renaissance was 
passing into the Baroque; his social and religious contacts; his difficulties, 
his virtues, his death, his glory. 

Like St. Francis of Assisi, St. John of the Cross would have others 
realize what he understood so well, that God alone is everything in the 
universe, not indeed in a pantheistic sense, but in that deep theological 
conception of the Infinite whereby every comparison with the finite vanishes 
like the flickering of a candle confronted with the brilliance of the noon-day 
sun. The knowledge of God, together with the love for and by God, as 
taught in the Sacred Scriptures and experienced by the soul, is consummate 
perfection. For St. John the way of union with God is the Augustinian, 
Bonaventurean and Thomistic way of love. Man’s heart is made to love 
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God, and its inmost longings can find satisfaction only in the divine love — 
a love not of consolation but of benevolence, a love which wills the good 
of the Beloved even to the point of forgetting one’s own good. 


But aside from this, Mr. Sencourt’s work will appeal to Franciscans 
on account of the close spiritual relations of St. Peter of Alcantara with 
that saint who found in St. John of the Cross a man according to her own 
heart in her contemplated and achieved reform of the Carmelite Order — 
St. Theresa of Avila. Her Reform, unfortunately as in the case of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, divided the Carmelite Order into various Families with distinct 
Generals. The author has made a valuable contribution not only to Car- 
melitana, but likewise to ascetical and mystical literature in general. He 
demonstrates that the mysticism of St. John of the Cross is not based 
merely on interior experiences (frequently so deceptive) but rather on 
deep Scholastic philosophy and theology which as a student he studied at 
Salamanca (1564-67), and which as Master and Vicar of the Carmelite 
College at Alcala de Henares (1570), as Spiritual Director at Avila 
(1572-77) and. as Rector of the College at Baeza (1581), he continued 
to teach and to inculcate. He was, then, ably prepared to avoid the pitfalls 
of Quietistic passivity so rashly expounded to the detriment of innumerable 
souls by his co-nationalist Michael Molinos; the aberrations of the Spanish 
“alumbrados” or- Illuminists whose lawless individualism and the “passive 
contemplation of adoring calm” was rightly censured by the Church; and 
finally the false doctrines of the Fraticelli — renewed, as it appears, by 
certain modern extremists claiming that consummate perfection consists 
primarily and merely in the total renunciation of self and of one’s pos- 
sessions. Perfection is not something merely negative; it is essentially 
something infinitely positive. It is not sufficient merely to “lay off the old 
man”; one must also ‘put on the new, the Lord, Jesus Christ, who according 
to God is created in justice and sanctity of truth.” This positive striving 
after perfection (cf. Phil. 3; 12), this union with God and cooperation 
with Christ in doing Christ’s work, might have been better emphasized 
by the author. At times he seems to indicate that mere negative renunciation 
is, according to St. John of the Cross, consummate sanctity (cf. p. 111). 
St. John of the Cross had indeed become acquainted with Arabic mysticism 
at Granada, but that acquaintance occurred too late in life (1581) to in- 
fluence his doctrine materially. To the mystic St. John of the Cross, as to 
the Seraphic St. Francis of Assisi, and to the Apostolic St. Paul (cf. Heb. 
2, 10; I Cor. 8, 6.) God is all in all: Deus meus et omnia. As in life, so 
in eternity man’s only happiness consists in the possession of this Supreme 
Good; but to reach this “Living Flame’ of Love the soul must first make 
the “Ascent,” and then pass through the ‘Dark Night” of suffering, affliction, 
and humiliation. Although expressed in mystical terms, St. John’s doctrine 
is in reality nothing more than the well-known “Via Purgativa, Illuminativa 
and Unitiva’; however, as the author points out, “it is not everyone who 
knows what this means; and Fray Juan did not write for everyone; he wrote 
for those who had been called to follow Santa Teresa, to climb barefoot 
up Mount Calvary.” To many his works will ever remain esoteric, enigmatic, 
disturbing. The values of Mr. Sencourt’s study of St. John of the Cross is 
enhanced by twelve poems in the original Spanish including “The Dark 
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Night” and the “Song of the Spirit,” a mystical conversation of the soul 
with her divine Spouse. 


RAPHAEL M. HuBeEr, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Bonaventure Convent, 
Washington, D.C. 


Measgra Mbichil Ui Chlerigh: Miscellany of Historical and Linguistic 
Studies in Honour of Brother Mhichil O’ Chléirigh, O.F.M., Chief of 
the Four Masters, 1643-1943. Edited by Father Sylvester O’Brien, 
O.F.M. (Dublin: Assisi Press, 1944. Pp. XVIII+-243.) 


Brother Michael O’ Cléirigh, better known as O’Clery, died in 1643 
or 1644, the date of his death being unknown. His achievement as an his- 
torian and linguist places him in the first ranks of outstanding Irishmen 
of all times. It was, therefore, befitting to pay due tribute to this great 
Franciscan friar on the tercentenary of his death by the publication of 
a Festschrift. 

Naturally the War created great difficulties for the editor in his 
attempt to honor the memory of Brother O’Clery by a special literary pro- 
duction. Yet despite the limitations which the editor freely acknowledges, 
the present work is a contribution of no mean worth to Irish history. 

In its first part, the Miscellany presents nine studies connected with 
the work of Brother O’Clery (pp.1-116), and in its second part eleven 
studies in Irish history, linguistics and folklore (pp.119-243). Seven studies 
are written in Irish; all the others in English. Having no knowledge of 
Irish the reviewer must leave the Irish contributions out of consideration. 

The opening study of Professor Dudley Edwards describes the political 
and ecclesiastical situation of Ireland during the years 1626 to 1641 with 
the illuminating clarity and telling conciseness which betray in every line 
the great master that he is. Friar Canice Mooney crammed a great variety 
of material into the thirteen pages describing the Golden Age of the Irish 
Franciscans (from 1615 to 1650). Eleanor Knott’s study on O'’Clery’s 
Glossary and its forerunners opens a practically virgin field to the student. 
Brother O’Clery’s Glossary like those of his forerunners are so completely 
antiquated that they are of an historical but no practical value. Felim 
O Briain’s study of the bibliography and methodology of Irish Hagiography 
draws the attention of the student to another field of scholarship which 
has been much neglected of late. This study ranks next to Edward’s opening 
study as the best contribution to the whole work. The biographies of 
thirteen members of the Confederation of Kilkenny, and the list of Irish 
students in the University of Louvain are welcome contributions to the 
general history of Ireland. Fragments of an unpublished Latin life of 
St. Patrick from manuscripts of the British Museum in London are printed 
here for the first time. Father Brady rescues from oblivion the name and 
achievements of Father Christopher Cusack (d. 1624). The Rudimenta 
Grammaticae Hibernicae by Friar Mac Aodhagain, like the remaining con- 


tributions, will have an appeal only to a specialist of Irish history and 
folklore. 
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Despite all handicaps Friar Sylvester O’Brien has succeeded in honoring 
his confrére Brother Michael O’Clery with a fit tribute of homage. 
The Miscellany presents to students first-class contributions which cannot 
be ignored. Father O’Brien remarks that he refrained from introducing 
uniformity into the various contributions as to punctuation, use of capitals, 
manner of quoting references and even as to spelling the name of Brother 
Michael O’Clery. 

We are happy to be able to recommend this tribute to the author of 
the Annals of the Four Masters to all students of Irish history. May copies 
of this Miscellany find a place in all libraries of Irish or Franciscan insti- 
tutions: this is the ardent wish of the reviewer. 


JoHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Saint Augustine’s Monastery, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Some Loves of the Seraphic Saint. By Father Augustine, O.F.M. Cap. 
(Dublin: W. H. Gill & Son, 1944. Pp. viit+162. 7/6.) 


This is a work the primary purpose of which is to show to everyone 
aspiring to sanctity that St. Francis was not born a Saint, but became such 
through the grace and love of God. The focal point in the conversion of 
Francis was his falling in love with God. This love was not mere senti- 
mentality, which is so often mistaken for love, nor was it philosophical 


speculation on the Goodness of God and his other attributes. St. Francis’ 
love for Christ was true, real, and concrete. The author shows this when 
he weaves a short biography through the lines of his analysis of that 
stirring love. The reality of the love of Francis becomes manifest in the 
writer's choice of three concrete examples from the life of the Saint. 
St. Francis particularized his love for Christ in the Incarnation by intro- 
ducing devotion to Christ in the Crib. His love for Christ Crucified was so 
ardent and intense that Francis became the recipient of the Stigmata. He 
seemed to exemplify love for Christ in the Holy Eucharist by embodying 
in his Rule definite exhortations for the care and maintenance of altars and 
tabernacles which are the homes of Christ on earth. It was this same love 
for the Eucharistic Christ that moved Francis to respect all priests as his 
masters, as he knew that they alone had the power to consecrate the Body 
and the Blood of Christ and bring Him to man. To the mind of St. Francis 
the reality and intimacy of the love of Christ found expression throughout 
all nature, as all things seemed to remind him of Christ his Crucified Savior. 
As the author himself puts it: 


““To know Christ, the poor Man crucified,’ was indeed to Francis the end of 
all knowledge, and the Crucifix was the explanation of all life. So much indeed did 
he gather all creation around the Cross that the very worms reminded him of the 
‘most beautiful of the sons of men’ who was so despised and crushed that the Prophet 
foresaw Him ‘as a worm and no man.’ Hence he always lifted them up from the 
roadside and put them gently away out of danger. The lambs he loved with most 
tender affection because they brought back the thought of Him Whom St. John the 
Baptist announced to his followers as the ‘Lamb of God, who taketh away the sins 
of the world.’ On one occasion seeing a lamb grazing among rams and goats, he said 
in a voice trembling with emotion: ‘Behold, thus our Lord Jesus Christ walked among 
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the Pharisees and high priests, mild, sweet, and lowly.’ Even inanimate nature spoke 
to Francis of Christ. The very stone evoke the memory of Him who was rejected by 
the builders and afterwards was made the corner-stone; while he always found it 
difficult to extinguish a taper because it was a symbol of Christ, the Light of the 
World.” (pp.78-79). 


The style of the author is clear, simple and fluent, making easy and 
delightful reading. It is a book which will give every reader a deeper appre- 
ciation of St. Francis and a finer perception of the true meaning of the 
Franciscan spirit, a spirit which so many seem to misunderstand. 


Basit A. GANNON, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure College, 


St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Thomistic Bibliography. 1920-1940. By Vernon J. Bourke. (St. Louis: The 
Modern Schoolman, 1945. Pp. viii-312. $5.) 


It is a pleasant task to announce to the readers of the Franciscan Studies 
the “Thomistic Bibliography. 1920-1940.” The author, Vernon J. Bourke, 
Professor at St. Louis University, has done not only an invaluable favor to 
Thomistic scholars in particular, but to all students of Scholasticism con- 
stantly in need of pA reference to the research work done on the life, 


the works, the teachings and the influence of St. Thomas. To compile such 
a bibliography is certainly a tedious work, and it is understandable that the 
author was even encouraged by the Dominion Fathers, “who naturally 


would be the logical compilers’ of such a reference work. However, the 
members of St. Thomas’ order had already done their share, as Fr. Man- 
donnet compiled in 1921 an extensive Thomistic bibliography then up- 
to-date. The present bibliography is, therefore, the continuation of the 
former, and both together will, for all practical purposes, suffice to give 
the necessary bibliographical information. 

The work is, however, more than a mere enumeration of authors 
(in alphabetical order) with their books and articles. The “Introduction” 
gives not only an explanation of the “Rationale of the Bibliography” and 
of the “Method of using the bibliography,”’ but presents a precise “Chro- 
nology of the life of St. Thomas,” and what is even more valuable, a 
systematical and chronological list of the works of the Angelic Doctor. 

The oe! is divided as follows: Previous bibliographies are 
first enumerated; the present bibliography is then grouped under the 
headings: I: Life and Personality of St. Thomas; II: The Works of St. 
Thomas; III: Philosophical Doctrines; IV: Theological Doctrines; V: Doc- 
trinal and Historical Relations. Each group is subdivided into several classes. 
Thus the author has broken up the entire Bibliography into more than fifty 
topics. We consider this mpeg happy, for it will enable even the 
beginner in Thomistic studies to find desired information. Special indexes 
at the end serve as guides back to the Bibliography. The first presents the 
proper names of authors and persons mentioned in titles, the second gives 
“Incipits” of anonymous works, the third enumerates all the periodicals in 
which articles on St. Thomas are found and refers to the respective numbers 
in the Bibliography, the last gives symbols of frequently cited works. 
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A cursory perusal of the bibliography itself has convinced the 
reviewer of its trustworthiness and exactness. No human work is without 
some shortcomings, but the very few which were noted in this work are 
not worthy of mention here. Only the happy duty remains at the request 
of this review, to congratulate the author on his splendid achievement and 
to recommend his work to all Franciscan libraries where it will have a 
place of honor. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Giles of Rome: Errores Philosophorum. By Josef Koch and John Riedl. 
(Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1944. Pp. lix-70.) 


The circumstances of the arrival of Aristotelianism is the central 
problem of the philosophy of the Middle Ages. At what time did this 
invasion take place, where, under what forms, through what factors, how 
did the philosophical and theological schools react, and what was the 
reaction of ecclesiastical authorities? These are questions that must be 
answered by documents of the Middle Ages itself as only the documents 
can show historical facts in their true light. Too often, however, historians 
are inclined to project the monchromatic light of their personal appre- 
ciation of persons and doctrines on the history of medieval philosophy. 
The discussions about the author of De Erroribus Philosophorum is an 
illustration of this tendency which will remain classical. 


As we know, Mandonnet, in a partial edition at first followed the 
traditional attribution of this work to Giles of Rome. In a second and 
complete edition, however, he changed his opinion. In the introduction 
he wrote: ““Maintenant que nous avons sous les yeux le texte intégral de 
cette production, il devient manifeste que le nom de Gilles de Rome doit 
étre absolument écarté’” (Siger de Brabant, II Ee Intr. p. xxiv). Man- 


donnet reached this conclusion on the ground of internal criteria. The 
attitude of the author of De Erroribus Philosophorum towards Aristotle 
and his opinion concerning the problem of the unicity of the substantial 
form, seemed in disagreement with Giles’ teachings, who up to then 
was considered Aristotelian and a defender of the unicity of the substantial 
form. In consequence Mandonnet looked for the real author amongst the 
Spanish Dominicans of 1260 to 1274. This opinion of the learned Do- 
minican was adopted by De Wulf and Ueberweg. 

Making use of the proofs furnished by Hocedez concerning doctrinal 
variations and changes of Giles of Rome, and of the studies of G. Bruni 
on the writings of Giles, Josef Koch maintains without hesitation: ‘Under 
these circumstances the authenticity is no longer a problem; Giles is best 
declared the author, and the seemingly opposite reasons are easily invali- 
dated” (p. xxx). The editor justly remarks that subtilities of internal 
criticism are without value against adequate external proofs. He concludes 
with this pertinent reflexion: “Mandonnet’s denial on critical grounds of 
the authorship of Giles is a classic example of the limitations in the use 
of the so-called internal criteria; and in this respect his error has also a 
positive significance” (p. xc). 
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The editor finally determines with exactness the data presented by 
recent studies, and thus arrives at the conclusion that Giles’ work, De Erro- 
ribus Philosophorum, was written between 1268 and 1274, probably 
closer to 1270. 

After a critical study of the manuscripts and the editions, their auth- 
enticity, the sources and the date of composition, J. Koch presents a new 
critical edition of the text itself which is accompanied by a translation by 
John O. Reidl. The typographical arrangement is a very happy one. The 
Latin text is on the left side with footnotes containing the critical appa- 
ratus. The English translation is on the right and the footnotes contain 
references to those Greek and Arabian philosophers who appear more 
directly concerned; not infrequently we find in these footnotes valuable 
information on Medieval Scholastics, on other writings of Giles, and even 
references to works of recent authors pertinent to the problems treated. 

The war unfortunately has deprived us in the introduction of a sixth 
paragraph concerning the philosophy of Giles. We are promised a mono- 
gtaph on this point. Such will help us place this tract in the literary activity 
of the founder of the Aegedian School and within the general frame of the 
Scholastic philosophy of the last half of the thirteenth century. 


CAMILLE BERuBE, O.F.M. Cap. 
Montreal, Canada. 


The Whole Man: Psychology. By Celestine N. Bittle, O.F.M. Cap. (Mil- 


waukee: The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. x+687. $3.50.) 


Father Bittle, whose series of textbooks on Logic, Epistemology, 
Ontology and Cosmology is widely known and appreciated, presents to us 
a further volume on the subject of Psychology. The same clear arrangement — 
and presentation and harmonious incorporation of modern scientific matter, 
which characterized his previous texts, is found in the present volume. 
A special feature of the book is the insistence throughout upon the integral 
nature of man as underlying all vegetative, sentient and rational functions, 
emphasizing, in this way, the fundamental unity of man in contradistinction 
to the presentation merely of an aggregate of functions and processes so 
often characteristic of non-Scholastic treatises on psychology. 


The opening chapters treat of Man as an Organism, Cell Life, the 
Nervous System and the Functioning of the various Senses. Then follow 
chapters on Imagination, Memory, Instinct and Sensuous Appetency. From 
the study of these activities and relevant empiric data gathered along the 
way, the author proceeds to the investigation of Intellection and the Origin 
of Ideas, and of Volition and the Freedom of the Will. 


Then only do we find a chapter on Consciousness. Fr. Bittle is aware 
that this latter arrangement is unusual. He justifies it by saying that con- 
sciousness is an over-all mental state affecting all our sensory and rational 
activities, and that, consequently, it can properly and fully be understood 
only after all the sensuous and rational functions have been described 
and discussed. 
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In the final chapters “The Vital Principle,” “The Soul of Man,” “The 
pn Person,” “The Origin of Man” and “The Destiny of Man” are 
studied. 

A “Glossary” giving brief definitions of scientific and philosophical 
terms related to Psychology, an up-to-date “Bibliography,” and a complete 
“Index” are valuable practical supplements to the book. 

Fr. Bittle is to be congratulated on this latest addition to his series 
of excellent textbooks on Philosophy. It bears the customary evidence of 
his wide reading, and practical experience in the class-room, and his sure 
understanding of the needs of the student. We wish his Psychology the 
success it deserves. 

BERARD VocrT, O.F.M. 
Butler, N.]. 


History of Psychology. From the Standpoint of a Thomist. By Robert 
Edward Brennan, O.P. (The MacMillan Company, 1945. Pp. xvi-277. 
Cloth $3.00.) 


The author is careful enough to state that this History of Psychology 
is not written from the standpoint of Thomism but from the standpoint 
of a Thomist. This means, as far as we understand, that this book is 
written from a subjective point of view. We have no intention to dispute 
the right of the author to do that, but we deplore the fact that as far as 
Patristic and Scholastic psychology is concerned (pp. 45-83 only) the author 


has not given much evidence of a thorough acquaintance with the material 
treated. Thus he suggests at least that his subjective viewpoint may be taken 
as an excuse for the poor, meagre and superficial treatment of the history 
of Christian Psychology. The journalistic style only emphasizes this sub- 
jectivity. Any of the standard histories of Patristic and Scholastic philosophy 
will be far more informative and more reliable. 

The better part of this History of Psychology is found in pp. 139-249, 
which deal with modern and recent psychology. It is here that the author 
shows himself well acquainted with the various trends and developments 
within the field. It is this part only that we recommend of the History 
of Psychology. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


La Dignité Humaine. By Lecomte du Noiiy. (New York, Paris: Brentano's, 
1944. Pp. 331.) 


Il serait futile de résumer les développements disparates et médiocres 
réunis par M. Lecomte du Noiiy sous ce titre prometteur. De I’aveu de 
l’auteur (p. 15), La Dignité Humaine est moins un livre qu'une succession 
de “notes au bas de la page” et de “commentaires” constituant autant d’ex- 
croissances'4 son ceuvre précédente: L’ Avenir de l’Esprit, dont il reprend 
ici avec plus d’ampleur, mais sans plus de précision ni de profondeur, 
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= données jugées particuliérement importantes. Nous nous bornerons 
onc a souligner la philosophie de la vie que révéle ces pages et en forme 
la trame secréte, pour l’apprécier 4 la lumiére de la saine raison et aussi 
(puisque l’auteur se complait 4 donner des directives religieuses!) a celle 
de la sagesse chrétienne. 

De prime abord, la conception que M. Lecomte du Noiiy se fait de 
la dignité humaine ne manque ni de noblesse ni de séduction. L’évolu- 
tionnisme matérialiste lui parait 4 bon droit l’ennemi le plus irréductible 
de l'Esprit et le fauteur des principaux mouvements de régression qui re- 
tardent actuellement la marche ascendante de la civilisation. Cest contre 
lui qu’il mobilise les ressources d’une dialectique déliée et subtile. Plusieurs 
des considérations morales et religieuses dont il orne son plaidoyer re- 
flétent un intellectualisme qui semble parfois rejoindre le spiritualisme 
chrétien lui-méme. Ce n’est malheureusement qu’une apparence trompeuse. 

Au matérialisme qu'il dénonce, M. Lecomte du Noiiy n’oppose en 
effet qu'un évolutionnisme plus large, qui, en dépit du caractére spiritualiste 
qu'il tente de lui conférer, s’embourbe dans de plus profondes orniéres et 
savére en définitive de la véritable dignité humaine. Pour lui, comme ae 
les matérialistes eux-mémes, c'est uniquement du processus évolutif de la 
matiére et de l'organisation progressive du cerveau, en dehors de toute 
intervention créatrice d’un Dieu personnel et transcendant, que jaillissent 
de fagon mystérieuse la Pensée et la Conscience. Arrivé a ce stade, le stade 
humain de l’esprit, YEvolution, principe de tout ce qu'il y a de divin dans 
l'homme, se poursuit “non plus sur le plan psychologique, mais sur le plan 
Spirituel et moral. Nous sommes encore 4 l’aurore de cette évolution, con- 


tinue l’auteur (p. 24), et c'est pourquoi les remous violents de ce changement 
de régime la dissimulent encore aux yeux de la majorité. La transition entre 
l’animal ancestral qui frémit toujours en nous, et l’'Homme définitif, est 
trop récente pour que les conflits ne nous paraissent pas souvent décon- 
certants et incompréhensibles... Pareil au cheval sauvage qui réagit violem- 
ment contre le mors, mais différent de la béte en ce que cest lui-méme qui 
s‘impose le frein et agp demeure libre de s’en défaire ou de s’'y soumettre, 


l'homme devient enfin véritablement maitre de lui-méme, et c'est de cette 
maitrise, basée sur la liberté de choisir entre la satisfaction des appétits et 
l'essor vers la spiritualité, que nait la Dignité humaine.” 


Sur ces prémisses d’une astucieuse habileté, M. Lecomte du Noiiy jette 
les bases de la morale et de la religion de l'avenir. Elles seront essentielle- 
ment rationnelles et laiques. Il estime en effet que les idées morales, l’idée 
de Dieu (ou mieux: de |’Anti-hasard) non exceptée, sont assimilables 4 
des faits scientifiques et relévent 4 ce titre de l’activité unificatrice et régu- 
latrice de la Science. Cest 4 elle qu’il appartient d’épurer les religions, 
y compris la religion chrétienne elle-méme, des superstitions, des rites et 
des légendes qu’elles ont accueillis dans leur sein pour satisfaire “aux ten- 
dances ancestrales de la foule” (p. 170). Le but moral et le réle social de 
"homme de science doit étre de réaliser enfin le réve de Renan d’élaborer 
“un catéchisme acceptable”, une religion intérieure qui ne contienne d’au- 
tres mystéres que “ceux imposés par notre ignorance momentanée (p. 187). 

L’intention de M. Lecomte du Noiiy ne laisse donc aucun doute. C'est 
le tréne de la Déesse Raison qu'il tente de restaurer 4 grand renfort de 
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considérations pseudo-scientifiques, d’énoncés amphibologiques et de so- 
— enfantins. Avec une naiveté 4 peine égalée par son ignorance re- 
igieuse, ce disciple attardé de Renan semble croire 4 la nouveauté et a la 
fécondité de sa doctrine. Il n’est pas difficile de voir que son érudition 
philosophique ne remonte guére au-dela de I’époque de son maitre. C'est 
dommage pour lui, car il aurait trouvé chez oo Stoiciens des débuts de 
l’ére chrétienne, sur son Dieu Anti-hasard et le culte que lui rend l'homme 
de science par l'étude des lois de la nature et la participation volontaire 
a “lceuvre divine de |’Evolution”, des considérations autrement profondes 
que celles dont il étaye lui-méme son hypothése. S’il avait connu du XIIlIe 
siécle autre chose que le mépris dont I’honore Renan, peut-étre aurait-il 
aussi constaté que les Averroistes latins professaient déja un rationalisme 
naturaliste nullement inférieur au sien. Mais ce serait vraiment trop de- 
mander 4 un homme qui ne sait pas encore que les lois de l’argumentation 
philosophique sont autres que celles de |’induction scientifique, que I’empi- 
risme n'est ni I’unique ni la principale source des connaissances humaines, 
que — n’obéit pas aux mémes lois que la matiére, que Dieu enfin 
transcende I’'homme et que celui qui nie cette souveraine transcendance 
méconnait toujours en définitive la véritable dignité humaine. 


PATRICE ROBERT, O.F.M. 
Université Laval, 


Ouébec, Canada. 


The Moral Theory of Evolutionary Naturalism. By William F. Quillian, Jr. 


(Yale Studies in Religious Education, XVII.) (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1945. Pp. xiii-154. $3.00.) 


Today wide credence is given to the notion that morality is nothing 
more than conformity to currently accepted mores. This error may be traced 
to sketicism and subjectivism, which in turn lie at the root of the flat denial 
of the knowability of suprasensible reality. Catholic philosophy has met 
and answered both these errors in as far as they are philosophic. Their 
theological implications have been dealt with by the Vatican Council. In 
other words, while it cannot be denied that subjectivism and materialism 
have captivated all too many minds, they present no very difficult challenge 
to Catholic philosophers and theologians. 

Dr. Quillian’s thesis would lead one to believe that a non-Catholic 
eg ni 1a is not too firmly rooted in his position. The Moral Theory 
of Evolutionary Naturalism is an attempt to show the falsity of materialistic 
evolution as a criterion for morality. The attempt is in part successful, since 
the author points out that the fundamental flaw in evolutionary naturalism 
is the aprioristic assumption that what is immaterial is non-existent, or at 
least inextricably bound up with matter. 

The author takes great pains to state the exact position of the chief 
exponents of evolutionary naturalism: Darwin, Clifford, Stephen, Guyau, 
and Westermarck. His effort is specially commendable because the cham- 
pions of evolutionary naturalism are far from being models in the clarity 
of their ideas. The bulk of the book is negative since one hundred of the 
one hundred and thirty-eight pages of text are concerned with setting 


- 
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forth the doctrine of an evolutionary moral and a criticism of the same. 
Only thirty-eight pages are constructive in aim. 

The negative part of the thesis is for the most part sound. We would 
take exception, however, to the author's placing so much weight on the 
distinction between a descriptive and a normative science. Whether a 
science is labeled descriptive or normative (if it be a non-theological 
science) its judgments and conclusions must rest ultimately on the same 
source, namely objective evidence. The positive attempt to set forth the 
metaphysical basis of morality is woefully inadequate. The reason for this 
is largely due to the author's failure to distinguish the suprasensible from 
the supernatural. In the first pages of his book Dr. Quillian recognizes 
a distinction between the natural and the material, but for the rest of his 
treatment this important distinction is lost. The result is an identification 
of the immaterial with the supernatural. It is, then, not surprising that his 
philosophical notion of the human soul is definitely hazy. Equally vague 
and erroneous is his concept of revelation and, in consequence, his defini. 
tion of faith, creed, and religion are definitely awry. The book has some 
value as an exposition of a false and pernicious theory which has influenced 
countless minds within the last century. 


My Es Parsons, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The Angel of Peace. By John Amos Comenius. Edited by Milos Safranek, 
with an Introduction by Matthew Spinka. (New York: Pantheon 
Books, 1945. Pp. 127. $2.00.) 


This appeal for a just and lasting peace by a prominent churchman 
and educator has some historic interest; but, I cannot agree with the writer 
that it is a “most moving and timely document.” It was addressed by 
Comenius to the peace delegates of England and Holland, meeting at 
Breda in the year 1667 in an effort to end the commercial wars that had 
been tearing the two countries for years. 


The spiritual tone of the appeal is not so surprising, coming from 
Comenius; and there is nothing new or advanced in the pleas for justice, 
Christian unity, freedom of the seas, or the condemnation of revenge, 
greed and exploitation. The lengthy collection of Scripture texts, mostly 
from the Old Testament; the promise of another work, “an infallible 
guide, being prepared by the command of God,” by which all men can be 
united and reconciled; and a series of tem, pees prophecies, irrelevant 
if not absurd and seeming to reflect the tortured mind of a religious fanatic, 


constitute a mixture of conceit and misguided mysticism which could hardly 
be expected to impress peace ambassadors in any age. 


The whole message has a ring of nostalgia for that Christian unity 
and authority, that Christian principle of conduct, that universal Christian 
charity, so lately lost in the Protestant Reformation when so many nations 
tried to transfer the vast spiritual powers and authority of the Church from 
popes and bishops to kings and petty princes. 
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Comenius’ appeal failed to produce peace, but its lesson survives. 
The centre and symbol of Christian unity, insofar as the world has had 
this unity, has always been Rome. Neither Breda, nor the Hague, nor 
Geneva, has been an adequate substitute. That the Supreme Pontiff will 
ultimately have his place in the councils of Christian nations, is a lesson, 
it is to be hoped, that this littie book may give. 


Victor GREEN, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Fidelis Seminary, 
Herman, Pa. 


Between Heaven and Earth. By Franz Werfel. Translated from the German 
by Maxim Newmark. (New York: Philosophical Library, 1944. Pp. xi- 
252, $3.00.) 


This latest book of Franz Werfel contains three essays delivered 
between the years 1930 and 1937, plus a new section written in American 
in the years 1942-1944 and now published for the first time. 

The book is autobiographical. Other writers have demonstrated that 
a return to the ways of the spirit and to God is a ‘must’ remedy for this 
age. What makes the plea in this volume more personal is the fact that 
Werfel suffered the miseries of which he writes, and that the scales had 
dropped from his eyes. He here sees more clearly, often with a mystical 
penetration and profundity. 

The first essay, “Of Man’s True Happiness,” struck me as true, but 
not deep enough. The author treats man’s true happiness from the esthetic 
level. It is mo¢ materialism, but it is the kingdom of art and poetry. Man’s 
true happiness is a theological question, not an esthetic one. 

In the third essay, “Can We Live Without Faith in God?” the author 
is more convincing. Communism and Nazism (the lecture was delivered 
in 1932, but still holds good) are examined and repudiated. Werfel’s con- 
tention in these first three essays simmers down to an argument for the 
spiritual against the material. 


With regard to the “Theologoumina,” a Catholic will proceed warily. 
He will agree with much that is said, and frequently applaud the profound 
observations on theological truths. In the section, “Christ and Israel,” we 
must part company. The author evidently accepts Christ in a Christian 
sense, yet says some strange things. For example: “God’s Providence 
actually condemned Israel to reject God Himself for the salvation of the 
whole world... [The} Jew who goes to the baptismal font deserts Christ 
Himself, since he arbitrarily interrupts his historical suffering — the pen- 
ance for rejecting the Messiah.” 

Is not the Gospel of universal application? Christ insisted, for both 
Gentile and Jew, that unless a maa be born again of water and the Holy 
Spirit, he could not enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. The discerning 
reader will not accept all the author’s philosophical and theological opinions 
as his own. The book, however, is a sincere document, and represents the 
effort of a deep, spiritual personality to expose our age of “naturalistic 
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nihilism.” Franz Werfel is a mystic, but as Maynard has pointed out, 
whereas a true mysticism has led him to Christ, a false mysticism has pre- 
vented him from taking the final step. 


VENARD KELLY, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 


Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The Nurse. By Sister Mary Berenice Beck, R.N., Ph.D., O.S.F. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1945. Pp. xviii+360. $2.00.) 


The author, a teacher and administrator in nursing education, presents 
what might be called a pastoral manual for the education and guidance 
of religious and seculars engaged in the care of the sick. It is fairly com- 
plete, practical and also interestingly written. Part One covers the spiritual 
obligations of nurses towards their patients in general and the obligations 
connected with the different grades and offices. Part Two outlines the 
nurse’s part in the administration of all sacraments except Holy Orders. 
Part Three considers the care of souls of Catholic patients: Part Four adds 
supplementary material. With regard to completeness, the present reviewer 
would like to suggest that a chapter on the relationship between Chaplain, 
Nurses (especially Sisters) and Patients, be inserted at the end of Part One. 
It has happened more than once that nurses did not see eye to-eye with 
chaplains in the solution of pastoral problems and solved then. wrongly 
on their own hook. This is one of the crosses of some hospital chaplains. 
The practicability of the volume consists not only in the useful advice it 
affords and in the reprinting of the Ritual, but also in the fact that it 
contains much material that is of great spiritual benefit to the nurses them- 
selves. The short poems at the beginning of the chapters and the periizent 
stories at the end, not only enhance the interest, but also aid the memory. 
As a whole it is a very good book and well suited for a text in training 
schools and as a constant personal companion for nurses. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 


Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York. 
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brow. 


It has published (a) authors already established—Belloc, Chest- 
erton, C. C. Martindale, Wyndham Lewis, Ronald Knox, Leonara 
Feeney, Vincent McNabb, Bede Jarrett, William Thomas Walsh, 
Daniel Sargent, E. 1. Watkin; 


b) the first books of authors now notable—Christopher Dawson, 
Christopher Hollis, Caryll Houselander, Dr. Leen, Robert Farren, 
Walter Farrell, O.P., John Farrow, Eddie Doherty, Philip Hughes, 
Leo Richard Ward; 


c) the first Catholic books of famous converts—Alfred Noyes, 
Arnold Lunn, Ross Hoffman, Evelyn Waugh. 


. It regards the whole Catholic world as one thing, with thought 


flowing freely from end to end of it. Few firms can have a 
higher proportion of translations in their lists. The firm intro- 
duced to English readers Karl Adam, Nicholas Berdyaev, Etienne 
Gilson, Léon Bloy, Paul Claudel, Henri Ghéon, Helen Iswolsky, 
Romano Guardini, Gertrud von Le Fort, Jacques Maritain, 
Dietrich von Hildebrand, Maurice Zundel and twice as many 
more. 


LIKE EVERY OTHER PUBLISHER SHEED & WARD 
WOULD RATHER DISCOVER A NEW AUTHOR THAN EAT 


Write for complete catalog. 











FRANCISCAN EDUCATIONAL 
CONFERENCE REPORTS 





CLASSICISM 
History of Classical Education — Value 
— Requirements, Methods, Textbooks in 
Classical Courses — Teacher Training — 
The Greek Problem — Tradition of Clas- 
sicism in England — Bibliography (Vol. 
X, 1928). 282 pp., $2.00. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Franciscan Social Activities — A New 
Orientation — The New Testament — Mo- 
tal Theology — The Church and Capital- 
ism — Codperation — Teaching of Social 
Sciences — Franciscan Bibliography (Vol. 
XVI, 1934). 180 pp., $1.50. 


MISSIONARIES AND PREACHERS 
St. Francis as Preacher — Franciscan 
Preaching — Course of Homiletics — The 
Franciscan Mission — History of Fran- 
ciscan Preachers, 1209-1927, a bio-bibliog- 
raphical study, pp. 242-587 (Vol. IX, 
1927). 596 pp., $3.00. 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATION 
St. Francis as an Educator — Franciscan 
Educational Ideals — Canonical Legisla- 
tion — Courses in Education — Training 
of Teachers (Vol. XI, 1929). 122 pp., 
$1.00. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

Leadership — Training Clerics to Teach 
Religion — The Teaching of Religion in 
Schools, Colleges, and Seminaries — Re- 
ligious Instruction and Adults — The 
Third Order and Religious Instruction — 
The Religion Teacher's Library (Vol. XIX, 
1937). 216 pp., $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY 

The Franciscan School — History of 
Philosophy — Teaching of Philosophy — 
Coérdinating the Parts — Vitalizing the 
Course — Science and Philosophy — Em- 
pirical Psychology — Social Sciences -— 

eodicy and Ethics — Epistemology — 
Ontology (Vol. XII, 1930). 202 pp., 
$1.50. 





PROGRAM OF SOCIAL PROGRESS 

St. Bernardine of Siena — Meaning of 
Social Progress — Religious, Moral, Aes- 
thetic, and Educational Factors in Social 
Progress — Catholic Leadership, the Third 
Order (Vol. XVII, 1935). 183 pp., $1.50. 


CATHOLIC ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Middle English Literature — Reforma- 
tion Period — Seventeenth to Nineteenth 
Centuries — In the British Isles — In 
America — Catholic Standpoint — Influ- 
ence of Franciscanism — Problem of Mo- 
rality — Teaching of Literature — In the 
Pulpit (Vol. XXII, 1940). xxxix-+-424 pp., 


$3.00. 
SACRED LITURGY 
Eastern and Western Liturgies — Lit- 
urgy in the Making — Power and Signi- 
ficance — The Teaching of Liturgy — In 
Practice — Values — Christ’s Mystical 
Body (Vol. XXI, 1939). 289 pp., $2.00. 


SERAPHIC SEMINARIES 

Historical Survey — Seraphic Training 
— Vocations — The Direction of a Semi- 
nary — Preparation of Teachers — Time 
Element — Curriculum — Love of Study 
— Standards and Credits — _ Bibli- 
ographical Institute (Vol. XIV, 1932). 135 
pp., $1.00. 


THE YOUTH MOVEMENT 

American Youth — Catholic Youth in 
the United States — Franciscan Order and 
Youth — Youth Activity and Organiza- 
tion — Juvenile Delinquents — Dangers 
os Remedies (Vol. XX, 1938). 212 pp., 
1.50. 

MODERN THOUGHT 

Modern Philosophy and Social Life — 
Objective Ethics and Norm of Morality 
— Vitalistic Trend in Biology — Evolu- 
tion of Man — Einstein and Le Maitre — 
The Friars in Print and on the Radio — 
The Prefect of Studies (Vol. XV, 1933). 
177 pp., $1.50. 


FRANCISCAN HISTORY OF NORTH AMERICA 


Franciscan Historians — New Spain — The Spanish Southwest — The Spanish 
Southeast — French and British North America — Louisiana — The English Colonies — 


Present Franciscan Provinces — The M: 


artyrs — The Second and Third Orders — Fran- 


ciscan History Writing (Vol. XVIII, 1936). 385 pp., $2.50. 





Discount on Quantity Orders 





ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, PATERSON, N. J. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Only True 
BOTTLE SANCTUARY 

COMPLIMENTS LIGHT 


BURNS SATISFACTORILY 
UNDER ALL CONDITIONS 
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ALTARS — SHRINES — PEWS — STALLS 
STATIONS — STATUES — CONFESSIONALS 
and CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
in Wood or Marble 


Write for Information and Prices Today! 


THE E. HACKNER CO. 


We refer to the following installations: 

St. Anthony’s — St. Louis, Mo. Duns Scotus College — Detroit, Mich. 
Our Lady’s — Kansas City, Mo. St. Mary’s — Minos, N. Y. 

St. John’s — Cincinnati, Ohio St. Casimir’s — Baltimore, Md. 

St. Francis College — Athol Springs, N. Y- St. John’s — New York City 

St. Joseph Seminary — Hinsdale, Ill. St. Francis of Assisi’s — New York City 














To Be Identified 


with a strong bank adds prestige to the financial transactions of business 
houses. It also pays young people to learn about banking customs and 
to use a strong bank’s service if opportunity affords. 


The First National Bank, “Oldest National Bank in Cattaraugus County,” 


invites you to consult it any time. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Olean, NY. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 





COMPLIMENTS OF THE 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


ALLEGANY, 


NEW YORK. 
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